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THE QUESTION BOX 


1. At the Boston Jubilee Celebration 
what group gave conclusive answer to the 
question ‘‘ Do foreign missions pay?” 

2. More than 100 new members and 
$20,000 raised for Kingdom purposes— 
is a part of his year’s record. Who is he? 

3. “Lighted to lighten’”—who has 
adopted that motto? 

4. What society sent the first teachers, 
the first woman physician, the first nurses 
into the Congo? 

5. What high standard have the women 
of Williamsport set for the women of 
other churches? 

6. “Their bandages were so neatly and 
tightly wound and tied that they looked 
as if they had just come from a hospital.” 
Who made these bandages? 

7. What two women have done pioneer 
missionary work in two countries? 

8. What two churches did Dr. Barnes 
feel compelled to constrain in the amount 
of their giving to the New World Move- 
ment? 

g. Name one way in which many Chris- 
tian people of Seattle are aiding ‘‘ Ameri- 
canization work,” 

10. What was the praise Jesus gave to 
one woman? 

11. What is the greatest task that con- 
fronts us in missionary education? 

12. “They would rather sing than eat,” 
yet what did they do for the unconverted 
one evening? 

13. Who called the woman’s societies 
“The greatest asset we have in foreign 
missions?” 

14. They wrote letters back home, and 
these letters were largely responsible for 
the organization of Baptist women into 
missionary societies. Who were they? 

15. How many men sat on a log at an 
Iowa meeting? 

16. Approximately 50,000 of them have 
not yet been reached by Christian mis- 
sionaries. Who are they and where do 
they live? 

17. What society was organized just in 
time to aid the Chicago fire sufferers? 

18. What book forms a good working 
basis for organizing local leagues of Chris- 
tian Stewards? 

19. What organization sends greetings 
to the W. A. B. F. M.S. “for the first time 
since Eve?”’ 

20. What requirements must W. W. G. 
chapters meet before they can win a prize 
in the Reading Contest this year? 
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The Golden Jubilee of a Great Society 


MAMISSIONS in this June issue is devoted 
. #1 very largely to the Woman’s American 
| Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
which has begun the celebration of its 

\\N fiftieth anniversary by a series of Dis- 
(i \enss trict Meetings covering its territory 

DY) eae 7\S from Maine to California. The inten- 
tion is to make this issue one of historic value, which may 
long be turned to by those who would know of the origin, 
aims and work of the two societies which after more than 
forty years of separate service united in the one strong or- 
ganization of today. In pursuit of this purpose, we have 
given space to reminiscences, to historical statements, to 
estimates from men missionaries, to greetings from other 
missionary organizations, to sketches of foreign guests from 
different lands, and to other matters of interest. We have 
also reported at unusual length the Jubilee Meeting in 
Boston and Newton Centre, where the eastern Society was 
born. Because of this fact of origin, three Districts united 
in this celebration, and made it a memorable event. We 
are sure our readers will enjoy the story of what was done 
during three days of steadily rising enthusiasm and mis- 
sionary fervor. The record of such anniversaries 
ought to be as complete as possible, in order that the 
future Baptist historian may have ample and accurate 
material. What would we not give if more attention to 
such matters had been paid in bygone generations. Then 
the illustrations add their effective witness to the pioneer 
personalities and the types of work carried on in many 
lands for the women and children. 

At the close of the Boston Meeting, a woman expressed 
to the Editor her gladness and gratitude that she had been 
able to attend. She said she had received a great bless- 
ing spiritually. The sight of such a large body of women 
devoted to such a cause inspired her with a new sense of 
the power of Christianity, and a fresh courage and hope 
for the future of the denomination, the church, and the 
world. No doubt she voiced the sentiment of many 
others. Here was a striking evidence of a wonderful 
spiritual power at work in the life of humanity—a power 
whose outreach is world-wide. 

Then the Jubilee brought into strong relief the vast 
change that has taken place in the position and work of 
women within a half century. The anxious query of the 
lady in 1871, in that original meeting in Newton Centre, 
Whether this new movement would mean that women 
were to speak in public, and the firm assurance that such 
a thing would never be and that no man would be allowed 
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in their meetings, seems laughable enough in the light of 
such gatherings as that in Ford Hall in 1921, but it marks 
the great distance that woman has traveled. What our 
denomination would have done without the development 
of the Woman’s Foreign and Home Mission Societies 
can be conjectured, but only with profound sense of 
thankfulness for what has been escaped. Of the church 
at home as well as of the work abroad, Dr. Nichols was 
right when he said, ‘“‘ We never could have done the work 
without the women.” 

The Societies have been blessed from the first with 
gifted leadership, and the endowment in that respect is 
very rich today. Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Peabody and 
Mrs. Mac Leish, for example, form a trio whose ability 
and personality are recognized by all denominations as 
well as by our own, and the affection of the women for 
such leaders is beautiful to see. But by their wise plan- 
ning there has been developed a large body of competent 
leaders in all the Districts, which have local responsibil- 
ity and autonomy leading directly to the development of 
individual power. In plan, policy, initiative, resourceful- 
ness and zeal, they have indeed, as Dr. Anderson said, 
become a chief asset in our missionary endeavor. 

Misstons regrets that it cannot report all the Jubilee 
Meetings with the fulness they will merit, and especially 
the celebration in Chicago, where the Society of the West 
originated; but as the dates made this impossible, it 
was felt that a comprehensive picture of the first Meeting 
would give an indication of the joy and enthusiasm of all, 
with the culmination at Des Moines, which will be re- 
ported in the July issue. 

As the ally and coadjutor of the Society in its devoted 
work of bringing the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as Saviour and Friend to the childhood, girlhood and 
womanhood of the world beyond the seas, Missions 
joins in greetings and felicitations on the completion of 
fifty years of divinely directed and prospered activity 
and achievement. As the missionary magazine in which 
all our societies are united, Misstons owes much to the 
women, without whose aid both in contribution and pro- 
motion it could not have reached its wide circulation and 
influence. In the service that lies ahead, Missions 
hopes to work with all as the gatherer and giver of the 
missionary information that transforms indifference into 
interest, and inspires individual investment of life and 
means in the Kingdom’s world-wide extension. 

Readers will not fail to note other matters of interest 
in the issue. 
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Celebrating the Achievements of Fifty Years 


FIRST GOLDEN JUBILEE MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY, HELD IN BOSTON AND NEWTON CENTRE, WHERE 
THE INITIAL ORGANIZATION BEGAN—SESSIONS OF PROFOUND INTEREST 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


N IDEAL celebration! That was the 
general verdict. Boston and Newton 
? Centre, April 26-28 will be a red-letter 
date in the history of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. It was the first of the series of 
District meetings in celebration of the 
Society’s Golden Jubilee. The New 
England, New York and Atlantic Dis- 
: *” tricts joined in making memorable the 
gathering in the birthplace of the Society of the East. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more completely satisfying 
outcome of long anticipation and thorough preparation. 
_ The place was historic, as the suburb and city where the 
Society had its origin. The program was as perfect as 
programs can be in a non-perfect world, and was carried 
out with increasing interest from start to finish. The 
attendance was great—overwhelmingly so at times, and 
only experienced hands prevented confusion. The en- 
thusiasm was contagious, and the spirit rose to rare 
heights of joy and gladness, as the wonderful work which 
God hath wrought through faithful women was unfolded 
to view. The missionary flame burned brightly; mission- 
ary fervor stirred the pulses; missionary trophies of 
saving grace thrilled the heart; missionary appeals from 
the foreign guests, each a witness and product of the 
Society’s work, impelled to new devotion—and taken 
altogether, the spiritual impression and influence cannot 
fail to be of large and lasting benefit and blessing. The 
same spirit in each of the district celebrations will mean a 
beginning of the second half-century in conquering 
spiritual might. And a Convention on this high plane, 
with like definite missionary objective and appeal, with 
like enthusiasm and spirituality and unity of heart in the 
great cause of world evangelization, would stir the 





denomination, solve our problems, complete our cam- 
paign, and glorify God. 


THE WorLD WIDE GuILD BANQUET 


The place of honor on Tuesday, as a sort of forerunner, 
was given to the World Wide Guild, to whose secretary we 
are indebted for this account of the occasion. It was a 
great joy for this lovely daughter of the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society to have a particular part in the cele- 
bration of her mother’s Golden Jubilee. The W. W. G. 
banquet on the evening of April 26 will not soon be for- 
gotten. There were 225 seated at the tables, and many, 
many more were compelled to get their supper elsewhere, 
for lack of room. Delegations from Providence and other 
nearby cities added great enthusiasm to the singing and 
cheers during supper. We were honored in having with us 
our beloved President, Mrs. Montgomery, and our 
‘*Mother MacLeish,”’ as well as three of our delightful 
foreign sisters, Khanta Bela Rai, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, and Dr. 
Nandama. ‘They were so enthusiastic over the cheering 
and singing that, with some help, they rose and in sweet, 
modest manner and charming English accent, gave as 
their contribution: 


“One, two, three, four, 
Who are we for? 
We are all for—America!”’ 


The applause was deafening. After supper all went to the 
auditorium, which was soon filled, in order that those who 
could not get in to the supper might not miss the toasts. 
Our New England District Guild Secretary, Mrs. 
Sherman Perry, presided with grace. Mrs. Crawford, 
President of the District, welcomed us,and Mrs. MacLeish 
spoke earnestly to her Worth While Girls. The three 
foreign delegates were most picturesque in their native 
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dress, and inspiring in their brief messages. They could 
have no doubt as to the cordiality of their welcome. The 
Canadian Branch of the Guild sent an official delegate, 
Mrs. Hume, who gave greetings from our sisters across 
the border. 

Miss Noble spoke on “The Importance of Being a 
Girl,” and the closing message was one of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s best. She said the W. W. G. is the most 
active, aggressive, hopeful spiritual force in the denomi- 
nation today. She gave a motto for the year, one that 
came from far-off India, where the Guild girls had taken 
the sunflower for their flower; green, gold and brown for 
their colors, and for emblem an Indian house-lamp, with 
the motto, “Lighted to lighten.” This was just as good 
for American as for the Indian girls. We have our souls 
lighted that we may light some other souls—a beautiful 
idea. 

After an interlude for the reception described below 
the short play entitled, “Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made 
Of,” written by Margaret Applegarth especially for the 
Guild’s part in the Jubilee, was effectively presented by 
the Brookline Chapter, under the direction of Miss 
Marion Clapp. The great number of Guild girls present 
must have been impressed with the fact that the history 
of this Society for the next fifty years will be largely 
determined by their response to their privilege of building 
a superstructure worthy of the foundation laid by their 
mothers during the fifty years past. 


RECEPTION AND PAGEANT 


The reception in the chapel at 8 o’clock to New York 
and Atlantic Districts, national officers, foreign guests, 
and other invited friends, was wholly informal, and was 
in charge of Mrs. F. E. Crawford, District President. 
There were many introductions, with brief responses. 
The greetings of the General Board of Promotion were 
brought by Dr. Padelford, who spoke of the deep interest 
with which he had studied the work of the Society in 
making his Survey preparation, and credited the women’s 
organizations with being the heart of our missionary 
work. The Board, which he represented in the unavoid- 
able absence of Dr. Aitchison, greatly appreciated the 
indispensable help given by the Society in all the work 
undertaken. The foreign guests had another royal 
reception, and bore themselves remarkably well, with 
admirable poise, grace and simplicity. As the editor 
noted the beauty and modesty of their native dress, he 
ardently hoped that the W. W. G. members would be so 
enchanted by it as to imitate it and set a new style that 
should restore to our country a feminine charm lost 
through the modern bizarre fashions. These finely 
trained and highly endowed visitors may easily teach us 
more than they learn from us, and their influence will 
certainly tell for Christian missions. 

After the reception the people filled the auditorium, 
galleries and all, to see and hear the pageant, which intro- 
duced impersonators of two of the young women of fifty 
years ago, who saw visions of a new day of service in 
missions, and then disclosed to them the realization of 
their dreams in the growth of the Society’s work and the 
bringing in of new life through the Guild and Crusade, 
with their throbbing youth. The Brookline Chapter 
deserves credit for its excellent preparation and work, and 
Missions regrets that a picture was not taken of the 
final scene, 


EVENTS OF WEDNESDAY 
NEw ENGLAND District’s ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday morning was given to the New England 
District for its eighth annual meeting. There was great 
joy when it was announced that Mrs. Peabody had con- 
sented to serve the District as its President, succeeding 
Mrs. Crawford, who has long and successfully filled the 
position, and now becomes Honorary President. Mrs. 
Peabody was accorded an ovation, and in her brief re- 
marks on taking the chair expressed her belief that the 
great days of the District lay just ahead, that there was a 
vast work to be done, and in order to do it the organi- 
zation must lose none of its power, but rather strengthen 
its hold upon the affections, loyalty and service of the 
members. Her suggested plans and policies met with 
great approval. The reports indicated the activity of the 
strong corps of workers. Miss Ada A. Brigham reported 
on her year’s work as foreign vice-president, and Dr. 
Marion Farbar, one of the District’s missionaries, told of 
her work and its needs. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO NEWTON CENTRE 


If you wish to know what it means personally to con- 
duct hundreds of eager people from the First Church in 
Boston to Newton Centre, ask Miss Helen Munroe, who 
served as guide, ticket-provider, and general manager, 
and indeed throughout the three days was the busiest 
executive possible. Extra cars had been provided, and 
all arrived by one route or another, so that the beautiful 
church was filled to overflowing when the hour for the 
Historic Meeting came, at 2:15. It was a great and in- 
spiring audience, gathered in the same place, but of course 
not in the same building, where fifty years before the little 
group of women met to set a world movement going— 
though they recked not of that then. 

Mrs. Peabody led the service of thanksgiving, after 
which there was a season of reminiscences, of varied and 
most interesting character. Mrs. H. G. Safford, beloved 
at home and abroad as the Foreign Secretary, and 
historian of the Golden Jubilee, had a joyous welcome. 
She gave some of the leading facts which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue in the review of her volume. New 
York District was represented by Mrs. Walter Mason, 
formerly a missionary in Assam, and daughter of Mrs. 
Stephen Smith, the first to make the start in New York, 
calling the meeting in Calvary Church at which the New 
York Missionary Society was organized. Mrs. Mason 
gave interesting reminiscences of Mrs. Colgate, who 
reigned supreme in that organization for forty-five years, 
and spoke also of other noble women of the New York 
District who had from the first been strong supporters of 
the work. Mrs, Harriet Newell Jones of Philadelphia, 
from the Atlantic District, followed with reminiscences, 
which will be found on other pages in this issue. 

Mrs. MacLeish spoke for the Society of the West, of 
whose history she has been no small part. She recalled 
the early missionaries, and some of the early leaders, 
among them Mrs. Justin A. Smith, wife of the editor of 
the Standard, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Tolman, and Mrs. Bacon, 
woman of marvelous faith, who when long laid aside in 
hospital had in sight a map of mission fields and stations 
and prayed for one field after another from day to day. 
She told of Dr. Anna K. Scott’s remarkable career, how 
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she took up the study of medicine after many years’ 
service as missionary, and went to China to do the 
greatest work of her life, when most women would have 
been expected to retire from active work. She said the 
_ societies were one in spirit before they became what they 
are now—one in fact, name and accomplishment. 
\*'Mrs. Herbert E. Goodman, chairman of the celebra- 
tion committee, gave a resumé of the Jubilee origin and 
program, picturing the dreams of the Jubilee that are now 
being realized, and telling of the district meetings which 
are to precede the culmination of the Jubilee joy at Des 
Moines, when the first afternoon and evening of the Con- 
vention have been given to the Society, which also has the 
day preceding the Convention. She closed by indicating 
what the Jubilee means for all phases of missionary work 
—equipment, endowment, buildings, hospitals, schools. 


Tue Historic First MEETING 


This prepared the way for the unique feature of the 
session, the ‘Historic Meeting with descendants of the 
Women of ’71, led by Helen Hovey Parshley.” This was 
a reproduction of the original preliminary meeting in 
Newton Centre, called by Mrs. Hovey, when a group of 
ladies came together to consider the formation of a 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society. Place had 
been prepared on the-right of the large platform. In the 


center was the table with its old-fashioned red and black 
cover, its two kerosene lamps with shining chimneys; 
and around it sat the daughters and granddaughters of 
the pioneer mothers who started on their venture of faith 
fifty years ago. There was Mrs. Alvah Hovey, the 
convener, impersonated by her daughter, Mrs. Parshley, 
who had come from Florida for the occasion, and who in 
her mother’s gown and with her smile, ready speech and 
vivacious manner, presided. There was Mrs. Colby in 
the person of her daughter, Mrs. Mary Francis Wal- 
worth, wearing the same dainty lace headdress so familiar 
in Mrs. Colby’s beautiful portrait; represented also by 
two granddaughters, Miss Louise Walworth and Mrs. 
Florence Williams. There was Mrs. Lyman Jewett, in 
spotless white cap and fichu, impersonated by her 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Jewett Young; and Mrs. Galusha 
Anderson, impersonated by her daughter, Mrs. W. B. 
Owen; and Mrs. Stearns, represented by her daughter, 
Mrs. Harry Kendall. In addition to these real de- 
scendants, others were brought in: Mrs. Sidney Paine and 
Miss Swaim, whose mothers were charter members; Mrs. 
Annie Pepper Barney of Maine; Mrs. Clapp, who repre- 
sented the women of New York; Miss Grace Everts; Mrs. 
Jones, impersonating Mrs. Keen of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. MacLeish, impersonating Mrs. Smith of Chicago. 
It was a remarkable company, as the picture proves. 
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Mrs. Hovey called the meeting to order, and was ex- 
plaining its purpose when the pastor, Elder Blake, was 
announced, and welcomed with some wonder and trepi- 
dation. With dignified mien and becoming gravity he 
expressed his conviction that they were treading on dan- 
gerous ground, and begging them not to attribute to him 
any personal feeling in the matter, referred them to a 
higher authority—no less than St. Paul, whose words he 
read regarding women speaking in public and appearing 
in modest apparel. Solemnly he warned them of the 
dangers of such action as he understood they were pro- 
posing. The chairwoman assured him that they would 
be careful; that they had consulted such good and wise 
men as Alvah Hovey, Gardner Colby, Dr. Warren, Dr. 
Anderson and others, who could see no harm in an organ- 
ization for women by women, auxiliary to the Missionary 
Union; and finally asked him to remember St. Paul’s 
other words, “Help those women who labored with 
me in the gospel.”” Also the words of Jesus about another 
woman, “She hath done what she could.” At this the 
elder vanished without further comment. 

Mrs. Hovey then read a touching letter from her sister, 
Mrs. Carpenter, of Burma, in which she begged for the 
sending of single women to help the overburdened mis- 
sionaries’ wives. One woman said, “If Hattie Carpenter 
- endure all that, the least we can do is to send her 
help.’ 

At this point Mrs. Pepper from Maine entered, richly 
dressed, and after her Mrs. Colgate from New York, 
lovely in gray, with her pretty puffs, impersonated by 
Mrs. Clapp. Before these newcomers were introduced, 
another stir and Mrs. W. W. Keen of Philadelphia ap- 
peared, impersonated by Mrs. Harriet Newell Jones, 
who was all in a flutter, also in large hoops and carrying 
a big old-fashioned carpet bag. She said she had hurried 
from Philadelphia, crossing New York City alone for the 
first time, and was all shaken up by the terrible Boston 
“herdic,” but bound to come, for the Philadelphia 
women wanted to be in this. Scarcely was this excite- 
ment over before the last arrival came, like a western 
breeze, though with Grecian bend, announcing herself as 
Mrs. Justin A. Smith of Chicago—‘‘Of course you’ve 
heard of my husband, he’s the editor of the Standard, 
and I guess you’ve heard of my little brother Howard 
Grose, too, he’s much interested in denominational 
affairs; and I just rushed in to see what is to be done, as the 
western sisters heard the same call you have and had the 
same impulse to organize.” And bringing down the house 
with her costume and cleverness, Mrs. MacLeish, who 
vee Pe this part, took her place in the now famous 
circle, 

All were warmly welcomed by the presiding officer, 
and the meeting proceeded. One lady, in rich apparel, 
suggested that it might cost too much. The chairman 
said, “Yes, it probably would cost a good deal, perhaps 
as much as $1,500 or $2,000 a year.” Mrs. Colby said, 
“Two cents a week from many should prove sufficient.” 
“Yes,” said the chairman, “that would be a dollar a 
year!” “One dollar and four cents,” corrected another 
firmly. “Only a yeast cake a baking,” said another. 
“Sour milk is cheaper, use that for bread,” was suggested 
by the lady from Philadelphia. Mrs. Pepper thought 
women could save one egg a week. “Save it out of the 
cake,” said one. So the discussion ran on, but two cents 
a week or a dollar a year was fixed as the proper due. 

Mrs. Smith asked what was thought as to having one 


society or two. Mrs. Hovey, evidently dismayed, gave 
her opinion that Chicago was such a long, long distance 
away that it would be better and more economical to have 
two, and there was general agreement. Then Mrs. 
Smith asked “How do the brethren feel about this?” 
and was given the opinion of Dr. Hovey and others, not 
including Elder Blake. ‘Well, we thought perhaps we 
shouldn’t ask them in Chicago!” she concluded. 

A timid woman wanted to be sure that women wouldn’t 
have to talk in public, if this society was organized. Mrs. 
Hovey assured her that there would be no public talking, 
certainly none before men. “We wouldn’t let a man come 
in for anything,” was the solemn assertion, which seemed 
to satisfy. But then Mrs. Keen anxiously inquired if 
there was any danger that ‘“ Woman’s rights” would get 
mixed up with such an organization, because Philadel- 
phia women couldn’t countenance that, and one lady had 
said if it did she could never again enter society or look 
her friends in the face. The chairman solemnly declared, 
amid vigorous shaking of heads, that this would on no 
account be allowed, while the lady from Chicago said, 
with a saucy tilt of her wonderfully bonneted head, “‘per- 
haps Chicago wouldn’t mind it at all.” 

It was finally decided to call a meeting for April 3rd, 
1871, in Clarendon Street Church, to which women from 
the Eastern States should be invited to send representa- 
tives, and a committee was appointed to attend to the 
details. 

Just before closing, the lady from Philadelphia said 
she had seen a vision of a time, a few years hence, when 
we should talk more of dollars than cents, and be willing 
to give daughters with the dollars; when we might send 
out a half dozen missionaries each year instead of two. 
If we organize, what if fifty years from now we could have 
a doctor or two with at least one hospital and a few nurses; 
perhaps a boarding school for girls. “And oh, women,” 
she said, “dare we think of and pray for even a college 
for women by that time?” She quoted the first lines of 
that recent hymn by Massachusetts’ own daughter, Julia 
Ward Howe, “ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord”—the real coming of the Lord to heathen 
women and children—and asked, ‘“‘ May we not close by 
singing the last stanza of the hymn that begins, ‘In the 
beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea,’ 
praying as we sing that the glory in His bosom might 
indeed transfigure each of us.” The verse was sung, and 
the meeting declared adjourned. 

To get the full impression made by this clever repro- 
duction of the past, one must have been present to see 
the ladies in their quaint costumes and apt characteriza- 
tion. When it is known that the whole was practically 
impromptu, and that each was responsible for improvis- 
ing her part, with but a single rehearsal, the result be- 
comes the more remarkable. For such description as we 
have been able to give the Editor is indebted largely to 
Mrs. Jones. The photograph is also an excellent aid, 
and will preserve the scene for future generations. 

A verse of the hymn, “To Our Mothers,” written by 
Mrs. James M. Pratt of New York, was sung by Miss 
Clapp, and prayer by Prof. F. L. Anderson closed a ses- 
sion of unusual character and interest. 


COLONIAL TEA AND TOASTS 


An hour was given to sight-seeing, automobiles being 
provided for the large company. The home of Dr. S. F. 








Smith, the Homes for Missionaries’ Children, Mrs. 
Hovey’s home, and the Newton Theological Institution, 
were among the places visited. Then at 5:30 the crowd 
overflowed Bray Hall, where the Tea was served, with 
Mrs. W. N. Donovan, daughter of Dr. Frances W. Bake- 
man and sister of Missionary Bakeman of China, as 
toastmistress. She skilfully held her long line of three- 
minute speakers in leash, and all the important interests 
were represented in the congratulations—the Society, the 
Districts, W. W. G., C. W. C., missionaries, Missions, 
with a toast also for “Our Husbands.” Just before the 
speaking a waiter brought in a wonderful birthday cake, 
with its fifty-one candles—the gift of. Miss Grace Col- 
burn, one of the devoted workers of the Society. 


THE PAGEANT, “SPIRIT OF THE SOCIETY” 


Spacious though it is, the auditorium of the Newton 
Centre Church could not begin to hold the people who 
wanted to see Mrs. Montgomery’s Pageant. 

The Pageant opens with the stage in semi-darkness, 
-through which are seen wandering the forms of the bur- 
dened and unprivileged women and children of the Ori- 
ental world. Out of this darkness a voice issues, pro- 
claiming the lost condition of the world, God’s purposes 
of grace, and His summons to His believing children. 

As the light brightens, the Spirit of the Society (Mrs. 
Goodman) comes forward and tells how, in response to 
the call of need and duty, the Society was formed fifty 
years ago. She summons from the shadows of the past 
the Five Decades, who in turn recite the accomplish- 
ments of the Society in their periods. 

The Spirit of the Society then summons swift messen- 
gers from the four quarters of the globe, who bring the 
present needs and opportunities in the ten fields in which 
the Society is now operating. The foreign guests were 
here included. The Spirit of the Society, overwhelmed 
by this presentation of need and opportunity, turns to 
consider the agencies on which she can depend to meet 
these needs and embrace these opportunities. 

Music is heard in the distance, and singing “We’ve 
a Story to Tell to the Nations,” the massed agencies of 
the Society come to her aid, headed by Mrs. Montgom- 
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ery. There are the Jubilee Organization, the Ten Dis- 
trict Boards, the State Societies, the State Secretaries, 
the Associational Secretaries, and the Local Circles, all 
together forming one compact organization for informa- 
tion, stimulation and achievement. 

The World Wide Guild comes forward with its offer of 
help; then the Children’s World Crusade and the student 
Volunteers. The whole audience joins in singing, “I 
Hear Ten Thousand Voices,” and the pageant closes as 
all those who have participated in it march out, singing 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” This made a thrilling 
climax to a day of rare experiences. 


THE CLOSING DAY IN BOSTON 


The First Church was crowded on Thursday morning 
when Mrs. Peabody called 
the meeting to order and 
introduced Mrs. W. L. Fer- 
guson, who led the devo- 
tions. Then came the re- 
ports of the Jubilee Presi- 
dents of the three Districts. 
Mrs. Peabody, as a pre- 
lude, said that out of the 
loving hearts of the women 
of this country has come 
the Golden Jubilee gift of 
love. 


JUBILEE DISTRICT 
REPORTS 


For the Atlantic District 
Mrs. Howard WayneSmith 
reported that $57,251.84 
was the total up to date, 
or $2,000 above the allot- 
ment. Aside from the dol- 
lars, so much more had 
come. In a little church 
in Williamsport every woman in the church is a member, 
and a letter says, “We are 100% engaged in missionary 
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work for the third consecutive year.” While this record 
was exceptional, many churches had received rich bless- 
ing from the Jubilee effort. 

As a souvenir, the New England District had pre- 
pared an elaborate printed report, which Miss Hilda L. 
Olson presented, giving the significant facts about “The 
Glory of the Impossible,” the District motto. We wish 
there were space to give her description of the victory won 
through prayer and faith, after facing failure. While 
New England’s share was $69,600, the goal was set at 
$72,000, so as to have a reserve. First, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery was made a National Day through the gift of $1,000 
for her. Next Mrs. Peabody was honored in the same 
way, both gifts being oversubscribed. Then Mrs. James 
Duncan Phillips gave $1,000 for a National Day for her 
mother. Yet, only two weeks before the campaign 
closed only $56,000 was in sight in either gift or pledge. 
“Somehow in every undertaking someone has to agonize 
in prayer, and after spending one long night in prayer, 
the call to prayer was sent out to every Cabinet member.” 
Her description of the way the answers to prayer came 
in was thrilling. Outstanding was the gift of $1,000 from 
Mrs. Anna Woodward Hakes, because sent on her one 
hundredth birthday. Mrs. Hakes is the mother of Mrs. 


Milo C. Treat of Pasadena and Mrs, Charles W. Gale 
of Norwich, Conn. Mrs. Fannie P. Hall of Connecticut 
on her eightieth birthday sent another $1,000. Gifts 
large and small poured in day after day. The result— 
and for it the chief credit is given to Miss Olson’s spirit- 
ual leadership—was $111,583.35 paid in to date, the gifts 
coming from 15,368 givers, the youngest two and a half, 
the oldest 100 years. Maine gave $4,671.14; New Hamp- 
shire, $3,897.87; Vermont, $7,261.93; Rhode Island, 
$10,955.78; Connecticut, $9,267,12; Massachusetts, $65- 
037.66. This overplus enabled the District to dedicate a 
District Day to each of the missionaries of the Society. 
No wonder that this report aroused great enthusiasm. 
When it was finished a large basket of flowers was pre- 
sented as a token of appreciation from the District wo- 
men, and Mrs. Peabody said, “‘There was once a saint 
named Hilda, and Hilda has come to life again. Here 
are some blossomed prayers for her.”’ Receiving the beau- 
tiful gift, Miss Olson said, ‘This is not my work, but 
the working together of all, together with our ever-present 
though unseen guest, Jesus Christ.” Then she told how 
she had been led into missionary work and whatever ser- 
vice she had been able to render through the influence 
of Mrs. Peabody, whose question, “Hilda, you believe 
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in missionaries, don’t you?” had led her as a girl to 
answer the question and begin to work for missions. It 
was a fine tribute to the influence of life upon life, and 
such touches as these come in the women’s meetings as 
inspirations. 

New York District reported through Mrs. James M. 
Pratt, another daughter of Mrs. Stephen Smith. “Fifty 
years ago in far off Burma a little girl ten years of age 
was brought to the home of Miss A. R. Gage, with her 
small brother, to receive an education. The next month 
two orphan girls came, and they were followed shortly 
afterwards by two more girls. Later a Christian woman 
from a heathen village begged for an education and 
Christian influences, and this was the nucleus of the 
Kemendine School, founded in Rangoon, Burma, in 1871. 

“Not by coincidence, but rather by divine inspiration 
and leading, that same year in America two groups of 
consecrated Christian women, hearing, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the cry of those little ones in the lands across 
the sea, met, one in Boston and one in Chicago, and or- 
ganized two Woman’s Missionary Societies for the evan- 
gelization of the women and children of the Orient. 

“Fifty years have passed, fifty golden years. Those 
saintly women, those brave and honored pioneers, have 
passed on, but their consecrated work has remained, and 
today as a direct legacy from the heroic efforts of this 
little band, 200,000 Baptist women lay upon God’s 
altar more than $365,000 as a Jubilee gift of thanksgiving 
for the wonderful way in which He has led us during these 
truly beautiful years. New York District shouldered 
her quota of $78,000 with a prayer in her heart and trust 
in the promise that ‘they who wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.’ God has indeed been good to us, 
for New York forged steadily ahead, pushing aside each 
obstacle as it presented itself, until on December 31, 
1920, she found herself able to announce triumphantly, 
“New York has gone over the top.’ 

“Today we report: Positively assured, $100,000; paid 
in full, $97,284. This sum includes twenty-eight Golden 
Days of $1,000 each, and individual pledges from givers 
numbering approximately 12,000. We are proud and 
happy indeed; proud of our achievement for the great good 
that it will accomplish. Happy because of the sacrifice 
and the unselfish devotion to our Master’s cause which it 
represents. Another joy, which came unexpectedly to 
us, is the gift of $100 from the teachers and pupils of 
Kemendine, where we shall have our own Jubilee build- 
ing. A Jubilee gift from our sisters in Burma to their 
sisters in America, this $100 also had the honor of being 
the first gift from the Orient to the $100,000,000 Cam- 
paign. Perhaps we shall never know what sacrifice it 
represents, but our hearts are stirred with the sense of 
love and gratitude which we know it expresses. How 
truly we can say that we have literally ‘cast our bread 
upon the waters,’ and lo, it has returned to us after many 
days.” 


GREETINGS FROM SISTER SOCIETIES 


The enthusiasm aroused by these reports, which showed 
how gloriously the Districts had gone beyond their quotas 
was shared by those who brought greetings and congrat- 
ulations from sister societies. Mrs. George W. Coleman, 
representing the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, said it was a privilege and joy to bring that 
Society’s deeply loving greetings. “We are rejoicing 
with you in all your joy, in the wonderful achievements 


of these fifty years. Our hearts, hands and fellowship 
are yours.” Miss Hume voiced the greetings of the 
Canadian sisters. “Our pioneer missionary (Mrs. Arm- 
strong) went to India as your missionary. Isaiah 53rd 
chapter is our message to you.” The Congregational 
Woman’s Board was represented by Mrs. Kent, who 
brought its pledges of affection and comradeship. Miss 
Butler spoke for the Methodist Episcopal Church Board, 
which, Mrs. Peabody said, had $2,000,000 income last 
year. “The first Baptist missionary I ever met,” said 
Miss Butler, “was Mrs. Peabody, and I have been an 
admirer of her leadership ever since. It isn’t a question 
of figures but of spirit. We must run closely, not in 
rivalry, but to extend the King’s business. There is 
room enough for us all, and the world is not going to be 
the Lord’s till we all do our best.” 

Then came the congratulations from the Foreign Soci- 
ety, voiced by its headquarters’ officers through Secre- 
tary Robbins. This is given elsewhere, together with 
greetings from the Home Mission Societies. 


TRIBUTES FROM MEN MISSIONARIES 


Quoting the Scripture, “Let another man praise thee,” 
Mrs. Peabody, who is one of the readiest and most 
gracious of presiding officers, called five missionaries 
of the General Society to the platform, to tell what they 
thought of the Society’s work as they had seen it. They 
made it evident that they thought as highly of it as the 
women themselves possibly could, and the tributes were 
plainly heartfelt. Dr. Thomas of Burma, a missionary 
for forty years, said, “I married one of your missionaries. 
Dr. Nichols once said to me, looking out over the vast 
field, ‘We couldn’t do the first thing here without these 
women,’ realizing that they held the key to the homes. 
And that is true. I knew your first honored missionaries, 
Miss Evans and Mrs. Ingalls. Thank God for all the 
grand work we have been able to do together.” 

Rev. A. F. Ufford of China gave word pictures show- 
ing what had been made possible for girls and women in 
China through the work of the Society. ‘‘Women have 
laid down their lives that Chinese women may live.” His 
estimate is given elsewhere. Dr. Lynch of Africa said 
the entrance into the Congo was one of the great faith 
adventures of this Society. ‘When there is a great 
woman’s need throughout the world the women rise to 
meet it. Your Society sent the first teachers, the first 
woman physician, the first nurses. You have sent the 
light to the little child and the youth, foreguarded the 
infant life, and through it all have given the Christian 
evangel.” From South India Dr. W. A. Ferguson 
brought equal tribute, which is amplified on another page. 
Dr. Robbins, formerly in the Philippines, said it was a 
red letter day in the Islands when the first two mission- 
aries of the Society came to Capiz, and cited striking inci- 
dents of their work. “How much our General Society 
owes to the intuitive faith, the larger vision, the influence 
you have had upon us! My Philippine visions of school 
and hospital became a reality because of your Society.” 
A warm-hearted tribute, warmly received. 

Miss Prescott was introduced as the secretary “who 
corresponds with about 200 of these men and all our 
248 missionaries.” She testified to the understanding 
sympathy of the men, as well as the women, and said 
both men and women are carrying on their hearts 
this Jubilee, and this was true also of the General Board. 
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“We have a feminine way and point of attack, yet we 
have had the sympathy and support of the Board and of 
the missionaries on the field.” 

To give the view of the man.on the home field, Prof. 
Frederick L. Anderson, of Newton Seminary, whose 





MISS NELLIE G. PRESCOTT 


mother was one of the pioneer women, made the closing 
address of the session, and a strong one it was. We can 
give but a brief summary. The District plan is the most 
vital and successful plan that this denomination ever put 
into effect. This plan has had divine approval because it 
has had so signally the divine blessing. Because it gave 
to women a perfectly definite task and undivided respon- 
sibility it has awaked an esprit de corps and enthusiasm 
we find nowhere else in the denomination. God has 
raised up wonderful women for us, and largely through 
this Society and the Woman’s Home Society they have 
been trained in ability and power of appeal. They have 
been able to educate the larger part of our constituency in 
missions, giving them the Saviour-view, educating them 
in liberality and generosity till they have given their 
hundreds of thousands to the work for women and chil- 
dren. This Society has raised up a great body of volun- 
tary unpaid workers. This is essential and the greatest 
thing it has done. It has sent out a great army of single 
women missionaries, and the missionaries who stand on 
the firing line are to a very large extent the daughters of 
the women of the circles. This has been an efficient 
organization; it has done a thousand times more than 
the founders could foresee. It began right, in the local 
church, and grew from the bottom up, not from the 
top down, and its roots run deep. It recognizes women as 
groups. In organization, one of the greatest things is to 
take little groups, give each a distinct responsibility, and 
then gather them all in voluntary cooperation under com- 
mon leadership for a common great objective. In trying 
as a denomination to get together, to see the task as a 
whole, which we ought to do, we must be very careful 
that this wonderful Woman’s Society, the greatest asset 
we have in foreign missions, is not hurt and maimed. The 
women still see the same overwhelming need for the ele- 
vation of womanhood. You have more missionaries than 
ever. You must support them today as in 1880, and well. 
You have the foreign and the home organization. Main- 
tain it, and make it grow. In this period of readjustment, 


this Society has the deepest sympathy, both in the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion and the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. “After a long study, this is the one principle I 
have come to. I am in favor of cooperation but not of 
merger of anything that is alive, both in interdenomina- 
tional and denominational work. Cooperation gives 
larger efficiency without waste of power. Merger blurs 
the objective, divides responsibility and swallows up the 
individual in the whole.” The applause showed the ap- 
preciation, and Mrs. Peabody said, “We thank Dr. 
Anderson. His own beautiful daughter is working under 
this Woman’s Board today.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


It is impossible to make a brief report of sessions 
crowded full of the most interesting and absorbing ad- 
dresses and incidents. The platform this afternoon was a 
panorama and procession, as was the case in the morning, 
group following group. The great auditorium was 
thronged ,and hundreds stood. If any one doubted the 
vitality of the missionary enterprise, this sight would be a 
doubt-dispeller. And how the intense interest flowed 
over into enthusiasm as those delightful young women 
from far lands took the center of the stage! Great mo- 
ments of a great meeting marked this session. 

Mrs. Crawford presided, and Mrs. Eulette led the 
devotions. First the women missionaries were summoned 
to the platform and greeted with applause as Mrs. Pea- 
body presented them, a score or more in number, one of 
them, Mrs. George of Burma, reckoning service back to 
1870. Then came the volunteers who are going out this 
year of Jubilee. Of the thirty under appointment four- 
teen were present. Each was greeted with applause 
when named by Miss Grace T. Colburn, acting candidate 
secretary. Among the number was a daughter of the 
lamented Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea, and a daugh- 
ter of Missionary Ferguson of Madras. One of the group, 
Miss Carrie A. Shurtliff, who has been head nurse of the 
Baptist Hospital in Boston, spoke briefly for all. ‘“Gladly 
we hear the call,” she said, “to go forth to heal the sick, 
and preach the Gospel to the poor, following the example 
of the Master.” Mrs. Peabody said, “Thirty are under 
appointment, but we need so many more. But it is im- 
perative that they should be highly trained and thor- 
oughly Christian.” 

Mrs. MacLeish welcomed the volunteers. “It is diffi- 
cult to express the joy with which we receive you. Fifty 
years ago two women; now thirty as a product of the be- 
ginning of our second fifty years. It is an investment 
of life you are making that will fill your souls with joy 
and peace all the way.” 


THE LIVING PRODUCTS OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK 


Now came the long anticipated feature for which many 
had stood patiently. The volunteers left the platform 
and the group of foreign guests took their places. Mus- 
SIONS is glad to be able to give you admirable portraits 
of them, with brief life sketches, but cannot put in words 
the impression they make as they are seen and heard. 
They are so slight and seem so very young to have had 
such wonderful experiences. They carry the race-pathos 
in their faces, together with the new light that has come 
from the Christian faith. The serious way in which they 
take their mission is plain, yet they are thoroughly hu- 
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man, possess the sense of humor, and show quick adapta- 
tion to strange surroundings. One and all, they furnish 
conclusive answer to the question, “‘Do foreign missions 
pay?” In their presence the question would be im- 
possible. They spoke excellent English, free from slang, 
with slight accent; and their voices were sweet and soft— 
too low for such a large audience and an auditorium 
noted for its poor acoustics. 

We do not need to repeat Mrs. Peabody’s introduc- 
tions, since the facts are given elsewhere. First came Dr. 
Ma Saw Sa (accent on the Saw), who said she was very 
happy to come. She described the pitiful condition of 
women in Burma, which led her to devote her life to 
medical mission work. It was through Mrs. George 
that she was led to realize what Christianity meant. 
“Our Christian life is not what we read, but what we 
live out in our daily lives. What Mrs. George did was to 
live out the Christian life. We need your help. Real 
live practical Christians are what we want. I want to see 
just such lovely colleges as you have here in my own 
country, and such Christian homes and opportunities.” 
Then with a naivete that brought down the house she 
remarked, ‘When I am asked to talk I am just sick.” 
But she had made an impressive appeal and preached a 
real sermon in few sentences. 

Next was the representative of the Free Baptist Mis- 
sion that was, now just Baptist and belonging to all of us, 
in Bengal-Orissa. “It is a great pleasure to be here,” 
said Miss Rai (rye). “There is no receiving without 
giving. Fifty years you have been giving, and I am one 
of the products.”’ She told simply the story of a wealthy 
Brahman family in Bengal; the joy over the birth of a 
boy; the visit of a missionary who interested the boy; his 
conversion and marriage to a daughter of a Christian 
family; his ostracism; how he was cast off, poor, but be- 
came a preacher, and always trusted that God would 
provide—and He did. Served the Master faithfully till 
his death. “Here stands the daughter of the man that 
was converted.” The effect of this story, with its thrilling 
climax, was profound. Here was the living witness in- 
deed to the gospel’s transforming power and marvelous 
results. ‘We hope that in the next fifty years India will 
come to Christ. Christianity is the only religion that 
knows no caste. The Indians have a deep devotion to 
religion, and when we have a true religion we cling to it. 
We want to enlarge our work, and give to all our people 
this religion that does not care for the outward, but for 
the heart.” _ 

Dr. Nandama (Nun’-deh-mah), another little body with 
appealing face, expressed her gladness. “I am very 
thankful to God for giving me a chance to speak for my 
people. You have been sending your sons and daughters 
to give us the religion of Jesus. My grandparents were 
Baptists. I thank God for the opportunity to serve Him 
in the hospital, and thank you for giving the hospital to 
help the poor sick people of India.” 

Kan en Vong (Grace Sweet) of China, made a hit by 
saying she had sat in a back seat that morning and knew 
how hard it was to hear. “TI have to use all my strength,” 
she said, amid laughter, “and I have not enough Eng- 
lish. I feel as though I should burst.” Brilliant kinder- 
gartner, humorous and earnest, she had her audience 
completely. ‘This is the time for me to testify God’s 
love. Iam your daughter, for ever since I was five I have 
been in the Baptist school and missionary home. There 
is great need for the Baptist work in China. China was 


slow to open her doors, but since then customs have 
changed, everything has changed. China is now in the 
most dangerous time. If she continues in the present 
course I do not know what will happen. The people are 
blind in their hearts. The children are in a pitiful condi- 
tion, not one in ten thousand can read. China needs 
Christianity and Christian education. We need every 
missionary you have sent and many more. Conditions 
are different where the missionaries have worked. Peo- 
ple in towns and villages have no chance to hear of 
Christ; boys and girls no place to play or study; women 
cannot read or write, and do not know how to keep their 
homes. There is no help except the missionaries, who 
bring mothers’ clubs,-schools, church. We have new 
alphabet. I am thinking every day of Christian educa- 
tion. Please send us many missionaries who have ability 
to train others to be leaders.” Her soul was in the appeal 
and it went home. 

Little Komoriya San, from Japan, now a freshman at 
Denison, realizing that she could not be seen, quickly 
mounted a chair, amid applause. She said she would do 
anything to make people hear her message for Japan. 
She paid tribute to the missionaries, and pointed to Miss 
Helen Munroe, her teacher. Then she did the unexpected 
—making a money plea. “We need a new science build- 
ing and a new dormitory very much. We need $6,000 
and we have $2,000. Perhaps you can get the $4,000,” 
she said with winning smile, which made even the officers 
laugh at this sally. Her English was quaint. Asa reason 
for learning all she could while here she said, “The more 
of speech of power you have, the more you can do for 
Japan when you return. What we need for Japan and for 
a better world is not criticism but love,” was her true 
conclusion. Five more effective missionary appeals 
could not be made, and if the words were not heard by 
all, the very sight of these guests from afar was enough to 
make the occasion unforgetable. 

There was one more, Madam Kolatorova from the 
new Republic of Czechoslovakia, a very remarkable 
woman with a burning message to American Baptists. 
“T would do anything to arouse interest in my country. 
How many of you know that the present Republic of 
Czechoslovakia is more important than the present coun- 
try of Austria. Czechoslovakia has 70,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. In 1918 it was a Roman Catholic country. Then 
God gave us a president who is a Christian and a Protes- 
tant. Now what is our condition? Two million people 
have left the Catholic Church. We are a nation that has 
broken away from the Roman Catholics, but where shall 
we go? What shall our people do with their new liberty? 
If the Baptists come out at the right time, we have a 
great opportunity, but if too late we cannot regain it. 
Money cannot do it, we must have leaders. My father, 
thirty-six years ago, established the first Baptist church 
and now we have seventy-five preaching stations. There 
never was such an open door as in our country at this 
hour. We look to you for help.” 

After this wonderful hour there was a breathing space 
while the photographer took a picture, with a great group- 
ing of officers, guests, volunteers and missionaries on the 
platform. Then Mrs. Montgomery gave the closing ad- 
dress of the afternoon, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
The entire program had been kept on time, and the great 
audience began to move toward Ford Hall, where the 
banquet and addresses and stereopticon views of the So- 
ciety’s work were to bring the historic Jubilee to a finish. 
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THE BANQUET AND THE CLOSE 


At six o’clock Ford Hall was a brilliant scene. Tables 
had been set wherever space permitted, including the 
galleries. Hundreds could not secure tickets. The num- 
bers were beyond all calculation. Extra rows of tables 
were placed on the stage for the missionaries and volun- 
teers. At the speakers’ table Mrs. Peabody, who pre- 
sided, had President Pendleton of Wellesley on her left 
and President Faunce of Brown on her right, as the prin- 
cipal speakers. The foreign guests were there, with Mrs. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Parshley, Miss Pres- 
cott, Dr. Arbuckle, pastor of the Newton Centre Church, 
who gave the invocation, and others. In the audience 
was a notable array of the men and women who form our 
New England Baptist constituency, including many pas- 
tors. Nothing was wanting to make the scene memor- 
able. (See picture on page 322). 

When Mrs. Peabody was introduced as toastmistress, 
she said that on one of her missionary journeys a porter 
asked her, “‘Are you the Methodist Centenary, Madam?” 
“No,” she replied, “I’m the Baptist Jubilee.” After 
resolutions had been passed thanking all who had part 
in making possible the perfect arrangements, Mrs. Parsh- 
ley, daughter of Mrs. Hovey, who is ninety years of age, 
brought her mother’s loving congratulations and best 
wishes for the coming years, and loving greetings were sent 
her in return. Then the foreign guests were called on for 
a sentence each, and proved their ability at brevity. 
For example: Burma: Increase our schools, improve our 
one college, so that we may have more college girls and 
make our second jubilee a more glorious one. Japan: 
Komoriya San sang a verse in Japanese. Missionaries 
leave their country and give their lives to us, she said. 
China: My heart is full of happiness because of God’s love. 
I hope Chinese women can have one day in America. 

Czechoslovakia: One of the Austrian state secretaries 
said, “I would rather see Bohemia in ruins than see it 
Protestant, yet we are going to have it Protestant.” 

Bengal-Orissa: In Christ is the bond of unity I find 
everywhere. I hope one day prayer and labor will bring 
many Christian teachers to India, who will Christianize 
all India. 

South India: Henceforth let us live to serve Him. 

“How many of you feel that foreign missions pay?” 
asked Mrs. Peabody, and the response was convinc- 
ing. She called on the missionaries and volunteers to 
rise, and they were heartily welcomed. As a former 
President of the Society of the West, Mrs. MacLeish 
spoke of the oneness of humanity in its needs, desires, 
aims. 

Then Mrs. Peabody introduced President Pendleton as 
the busy woman who went abroad and brought back a re- 
port that did more than anything else to get us those new 
union colleges and hospitals for women of the Orient. 
Miss Pendleton said that as she was once introduced to a 
Chinese audience as “No. 1 topside lady in a big, big 
school,” so Mrs. Peabody ought to be given the title of 
“No. 1 topside lady in a very big, big enterprise.” For- 
eign missions were going to be bigger and bigger, more and 
more important. She was impressed with the great need 
of schools in the non-Christian nations. “If you ever had 
a feeling of condescension toward these people, you have 
lost it,” she said. ‘How many of you, if in Korea, Japan, 
China, India, would rise and speak in their language, 
as these have done tonight?” The approval was great. 


She said we were asking our missionaries to work under a 
tremendous handicap. She told how 100 Chinese stu- 
dents organized a relief station and are constantly send- 
ing food to the starving. The women’s colleges in China 
are practical. We are proud of our forebears who put the 
school by the church. The world is a unity, and whether 
we have a League of Nations or not, we are one. The 
civilization of the world is going to be just as strong as the 
vision and education of the most backward nation. 
Christianity is the only religion that has the forward mov- 
ing force. Every scientific investigation but makes sure 
the reign of Him who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. A noble utterance, greatly appreciated. 

Mrs. Peabody said the Baptists are in four of these 
Union schools, which had been made possible through 
the interest and liberality of Mrs. Rockefeller, who is 
going to live on forever through her wonderful gifts. We 
are sending out the first quarter of the three millions, 
which we are able to do under the bequests of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Fund. She then introduced Presi- 
dent Faunce as a great friend of the Society, a wise coun- 
selor who had more than once come to its aid. 

Dr. Faunce said he was present, first, because he be- 
lieved in the cause and in the people who were in it, and 
secondly, because he was commandeered by President 
Peabody the irrepressible and unescapable. His address 
was a fine and fitting word for the occasion. In the old 
world just emerging from the most needless, useless and 
cruel of wars, the women stood for something more funda- 
mental than war or economics, They had the key to 
world unity in the message that all who come near to 
God get near to one another. Women’s released energy 
may be organized into Christian enterprises or into jazz 
and bridge. If there was energy to put into the aesthetic, 
why not also into religion. Woman’s work is the protec- 
tion of little children, healing the sick, doing something 
that man cannot do, and in doing it she should have the 
support of every Christian man. He said he had never 
referred to Mrs. Rockefeller in public, but since Mrs. Pea- 
body had spoken of her, he desired to add a word con- 
cerning her as he saw her in the prayer meeting during 
the ten years of his pastorate in New York. It was a pas- 
tor’s tribute to faithful devotion and inspiring personal- 
ity. “Her monument,” he said, “is to be in generations 
of Christianized Oriental womanhood.” Things will 
never bring in the Kingdom of God. What we need is 
not more organization, not advance in physical science. 
Only religion can bring men into harmony with God and 
one another and ensure peace to the distracted world. 
He left us on the Christian heights. 

There was one more feature on the program. The pio- 
neets and work of the Society were to be shown in picture, 
and Miss Prescott gave an admirable presentation, her 
intimate knowledge of the missions enabling her to pass 
the slides rapidly, while giving the audience an intelligent 
and comprehensive view of half a century’s undertaking 
and achievement. When the last picture had appeared, 
and the lights were turned on, there was a lothness to go, 
a lingering for congratulation and rejoicing over an anni- 
versary in every way befitting an organization that long 
ago proved its ability to do things, and to do them in the 
shiningly effective way. The feeling was unanimous that 
it was good to be there. The missionary influences of 
such a Jubilee cannot fail to be carried far into the 
churches. With all faces forward looking, the Society 
enters its second half century. All hail and godspeed! 
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| HE Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society exists as the continuation and the consolida- 
tion of two women’s foreign missionary societies 
which were established fifty years ago, one of them in 
Boston and the other in Chicago, both of them coming 
into being to meet a similar need. The Eastern Society 
was formed in answer to the earnest pleas of Mrs. Car- 
penter, wife of a missionary in Burma, to her sister, Mrs. 
Hovey, of Boston, that the women of the homeland 
form an organization for the purpose of sending unmar- 
ried women missionaries out to the Orient to work for 
the women there, who could be reached by women only. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Tolman of Assam was writing letters of 
the same purport to her sister, Mrs. Bacon, of Chicago, 
and these letters also bore fruit. So it came to pass that 
in the spring of 1871 were formed two agencies through 
which Baptist women of America could work for the help 
and the uplift of their sisters of the Orient, the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society with headquarters 
in Boston, and the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society of the West, with its headquarters in Chicago. 

The question of uniting these two at the beginning was 
carefully considered, but it was decided that the main 
object of an organization, the rousing of Baptist women 
everywhere to the support of this new enterprise, would 
be better accomplished from the two centers than from 
one. A few years later this principle was carried still 
farther by the organization of the women of the Pacific 
slope into a society of their own for the same object. 
This latter society was united with the Society of the 
West soon after 1goo. 

For more than forty years these two societies went 
on with their noble work, increasing greatly in «their 
power for good. Schools were established in the Orient. 
Bible women were trained and used and a beginning was 
made in medical work. Here at home a most complete 
organization had been developed, women’s circles in the 
churches, supervised by Association Secretaries who in 
turn were under the guidance of State Secretaries, mission 
study everywhere, and provision for systematic giving to 
meet definite, fixed responsibilities. 

Nor were the women the only ones reached. Early 
in the go’s the girls were formed into groups of Farther 
Lights and were filled with enthusiasm for missions. 
Other forms of organization for girls followed. Later 
came plans for the children, and even the babies were 
sought for the Cradle Roll. 

By the year 1912 strong reasons had arisen for uniting 
these two Societies into one. The Northern Baptist 
Convention had been established, that first great step 
toward unifying the denomination. The General Mis- 
sionary Societies were members of the Convention from 
the first. The Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was admitted to membership in 1909. It was 
desirable that the women’s foreign mission interests 
should also be recognized by the Convention, but in order 
to secure such recognition the two societies must become 
one. Steps wereaccordingly taken to secure the unification. 

A small number of delegates chosen from each of the 
two societies and from the Northern Baptist Convention 
met_in Rochester, N. Y., in January of 1913, to consider 
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possible plans for unification. The recommendations of 
this body were adopted by the boards of the two societies 
and in May, 1913, in Detroit, Michigan, a group of 120 
women, 60 from each society, met for the purpose of 
uniting the two in the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. In this new organization the fact 
which later formed the basis of our General Board of 
Promotion was for the first time recognized, viz., that 
each missionary society has two functions to perform, 
the conduct of its work proper and the promotional efforts 
which are necessary to the support of that work. The 
National Society, and each of its ten Districts, were 
divided into two departments, the Foreign, in charge 
of the work abroad, and the Home Administration, in 
charge of the promotional work at home. 

During the summer and autumn of 1913 the ten Dis- 
tricts all completed their organization, and in May, 
1914, in connection with the one hundredth anniversary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, this 
new Society held its first annual meeting in Boston. 

One of the first problems to which the new Society 
turned its attention was the extending and deepening 
of the missionary instruction of young women and chil- 
dren. In all the years many organizations had grown up 
among the girls of the country, under both the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Societies. First and chief among these 
was the Farther Lights Society. Many forms of chil- 
dren’s organizations were also developing. It was im- 
portant that some plan should be devised wide enough 
in scope to be a unifying principle for them all, and yet 
sufficiently flexible to fit all conditions. The World 
Wide Guild came in 1915 as the solution of the problem, 
and when a little later it was adopted by the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society, it became in very truth world 
wide in scope. A year later came the Children’s World 
Crusade, covering through its three classifications the 
whole period from babyhood to early adolescence, and 
also representing all phases of mission work. 

Under the District plan, with its division and definite 
fixing of responsibility, its friendly rivalries and its wide 
development of leadership, the Society rapidly grew in 
power and resourcefulness, in the number of missionaries 
which it sent to the foreign field, and in the budget which 
it was able to raise for its work. 

In 1919 preparations were begun for an adequate 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee in 1921. The fund to 
be raised, $365,000, was divided among the ten districts 
proportionately to their strength. From among the many 
buildings needed on the various mission fields ten were 
selected, one for each district, to be named as a jubilee 
building. A complete organization was set up in each 
District. The close of the period for receiving subscrip- 
tions, January, 1920, found the amount over-subscribed, 
and the completion of these first fifty years of unselfish 
effort comes as a benediction upon the faith of our 
mothers who began this great work in the day of small 
things, and upon the earnest efforts of their daughters 

who have faithfully and nobly carried it on. Thus far 
hath the Lord led us. Who knows what may be the 
achievements of the next fifty years if we unselfishly and 
courageously follow His leading! 
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DR. MA SAW SA 


KHANTO BELA RAI 


* 


DR. Y. NANDAMA 


Brief Life Sketches of the Foreign Guests of the Jubilee 


A RarE MISSIONARY PRODUCT 


The first Burmese girl to receive a college degree is Dr. 
Ma Saw Sa, one of the Jubilee guests. She is a product 
of our mission schools, and passed her first Arts Exam- 
ination in 1906 while she was a student in the Baptist 
College in Rangoon. But a mere arts degree was not 
enough to satisfy this girl who wanted to prepare herself 
for the most efficient service she could give her people. 
She secured a medical scholarship and for five years 
worked in the government medical college in Calcutta. 
Afterwards she spent two years in medical study abroad, 
receiving a degree from the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in Dublin. 

Upon her return to her own country in 1913, she was 
appointed assistant superintendent in the General Hos- 
pital, a government institution in Rangoon. The follow- 
ing year she became superintendent of the Dufferin 
Maternity Hospital. There her work includes not only 
her duties as a physician, but also responsibility for the 
entire administration of the hospital and extensive work 
in training native nurses, which she regards as one of 
the greatest needs in Burma today. 

Only a truly consecrated woman could find time, in the 
midst of all these duties, to be an active Christian 
worker, and to take a leading part in all religious enter- 
prises. And only a woman eager for the greatest good 
of her country would be willing to leave such important 


work in order that she might tell American women of 
Burma’s needs. “TI only hope,” she writes in regard to 
her trip to America, “that I may give to the ladies a full 
measure of pleasure and service in their noble labors for 
His sake.” 


KHANTO BELA RAI, OF BENGAL-ORISSA 


“Wasn’t I glad and surprised to read what you write— 
that I am to go to America next month! At first I could 
not believe it. I kept on thinking whether this is true or 
whether I am simply dreaming. You will pray that God 
will make the way plain both for mother and myself. 
Of course, I do want so much, much to go, but I have 
prayed about it; my mother is also praying about it.” 

That is what Khanto Bela Rai wrote to the reference 
committee when she learned that she had been chosen 
to come to America as the Jubilee guest from Bengal- 
Orissa. To a personal friend she wrote, in regard to the 
trip, “I am praying that God will really use me wherever 
Igo. I want His power in my life.” 

This girl, whose most ardent purpose in life is to be of 
use, represents the best type that is to be found in Bengal. 
Her father was a Brahman, a member of the caste aris- 
tocracy of India. When he was about seventeen he be- 
came a Christian, and clung to the new faith in spite of 
much persecution. Later he became a preacher, and 
finally as pastor of the Midnapore church was recognized 
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as the most powerful native pastor we have ever had in the 
history of our Bengal-Orissa Mission. After his death in 
1912, Khanto’s mother, who had also been born into the 
Brahman caste, but who had been reared a Christian 
since childhood, went into the Hindu homes of Midna- 
pore as a teacher for the government zenana schools. 

Khanto Bela Rai herself has been educated in our mis- 
sion schools and in Bethune College, Calcutta. She has 
also acted as teacher for missionaries who are learning 
the language, and is now assistant to the missionary in 
charge of our girls’ schools in Midnapore. But in spite 
of her English education and her extensive contact with 
foreigners, she is peculiarly loyal to her own people. 
She is never inclined to adopt English ways where Bengali 
ones will do as well, and she looks down upon a Bengali 
who tries to imitate the English. She is a great student of 
Bengali literature and is a good writer in her native 
tongue. But above all, she is devoted to the purpose of 
winning her own people to Christ. 





CHICKA NAKAJI SAN 


A Reat Doctor ALL THE SAME 


Miss Y. Nandamah is not permitted to use the title of 
“doctor” before her name although she is a graduate of 
the Medical School in Ludhiana and has done the work of 
a regular physician in our Woman’s Hospital at Nellore. 
In fact she began her work at Nellore when two of the 
foreign doctors were away because of serious illness, 
and Dr. Weaver does not believe that the hospital could 
have been kept open without the aid of this Telugu girl. 
But medical schools in India are not permitted to give the 
degree of M.D. to women. All they get is an M.P.L., 
which means a medical practitioner license. 


Miss Nandamah, who was the first Telugu girl to 
study medicine, has a distinguished Christian ancestry. 
Her grandparents were among the 2,222 whom Dr. 
Clough baptized on a single day. Both her father and 
mother are teachers in the girls’ school at Kanigiri, and 
from them she learned her ideal of service. She is only 
one of the thousands of Oriental Christians who disprove 
the much-quoted saying that “second and third genera- 
tion Christians don’t amount to anything.” 














KAN EN VONG 


CuIcKA NAKAJI FROM JAPAN 


“Nakaji San lives such a Christlike life among the 
girls of her school that she is a wonderful inspiration to 
them all,” said one of the missionaries in speaking of 
the dean of our Bible Woman’s Training School in Osaka. 
Miss Nakaji was once a pupil in this same school, and 
after her graduation became first a teacher and finally 
dean. In addition to her school work she has traveled 
from Morioka to Himeji visiting the Bible women’s and 
girl’s schools, and everywhere her trained mind and con- 
secrated personality have been greatly used in winning 
people for Christ. Now she has journeyed from her own 
country to be a guest at the celebration of the Golden 
Jubilee, and will join the party at Chicago. 


THe Litrte Grrt THAT WAS SOLD ON THE STREET— 
AND Now? 


Kan En Vong is the Chinese name of our Jubilee guest 
from Hangchow, but the English translation of it is 
Grace Sweet, and with the story of that name goes the 
whole story of the young kindergartner’s life—at least 
all of her life since she was four years old. When she was 
a tiny little girl her father took her out on the streets of 
Shaohsing to sell her, so that he could get money for 
opium. The father found a purchaser but not, as he had 
expected, a man who would make the child a slave or a 
singer on a love-boat. Instead, the buyer was Rev. 
W. S. Sweet, a Baptist missionary from Hangchow. 
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Meanwhile the support and education of the child 
was being providentially arranged for in America. Grace 
Sweet Babbitt, a little girl who lived in Meriden, Con- 
necticut, had always declared that she meant to be a 
missionary in China, but she was taken ill and eventually 
died. In one of her last talks with her pastor, Rev. A. E. 
Harris, she said, “Won’t you find somebody to do my 
work in China?” Two weeks later Mr. Sweet was speak- 
ing in Meriden, and the pastor told him the story of 
Grace Babbitt. “TI have the very girl you want,” replied 
Mr. Sweet, and he in turn told the story of the little 
Chinese girl he had bought from the opium smoker in 
Shaohsing. 

Mr. Harris at once gave the missionary the purchase 
price he had paid for the baby, and so the child became 
the property of the Meriden church. Grace Sweet they 
called her, and for years the Junior Society of Meriden 
supported her—first in the home of the Sweets in Hang- 
chow and later in mission boarding schools. Finally 
Miss Kan took a normal course in the Union High School 
in Hangchow. Her specialty was kindergarten work, 
and she succeeded so well that when Miss Rawlings, the 
American teacher, came home for a year’s study, “‘ Grace 
Sweet” was left in charge of the work. Now the Chinese 
teacher, in her turn, has come to America to tell our Bap- 
tist women of the needs of her country. In speaking of 
her own work Miss Kan said: 

“T don’t think that American children can possibly 
enjoy their kindergarten as Chinese children do. The 
idea is so new in our country. At first the mothers did 
not know what to make of this new kind of school where 
their little folks learned to sing and play games and do 
handwork, but the children liked it from the beginning, 
and they are so eager to get to the kindergarten that 
they often come two hours early.” 


A CHRISTIAN HEROINE From CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mrs. Frances Kolatorova, Jubilee guest from Czecho- 
slovakia, is the daughter of Henri Novotny, who estab- 
lished the first Baptist church in Bohemia. At the begin- 
ning there were sixteen of these Baptists, all of whom had 
previously been Roman Catholics. They met first in the 
Novotny home and later in a house built in the yard. The 
Austrian police, who were ever watchful against Prot- 
estant gatherings, ordered that the little meeting house 
should be closed and dragged the pulpit and benches out 
into the snow. But Mrs. Novotny had no intention of 
allowing the little body of believers to be broken up by the 
fact that their church was closed, or even by the fact that 
the leaders were taken to court for their Protestant 
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activities. Somehow she found room for the church 
furnishings in her home, with her own household goods 
and her family of six children. 

“T don’t know that I should have done so much for my 
religion,” says Mrs. Kolatorova, but her life and work 
give proof that she would. In addition to the work of 
bringing up four children, she has found time to edit a 
paper for the children who are crowding into Baptist 
Sunday schools in Czechoslovakia, to take a leading part 
in relief work, and to aid in establishing Y. W. C. A.’s. 





MADAME KOLATOROVA AND FAMILY 


Finally, on twenty-four hours’ notice she got ready to 
come to America to represent her people at the Jubilee. 

In speaking of present conditions in Czechoslovakia 
Mrs. Kolatorova says: ‘When our people gained their 
freedom two years ago, men and women by the hundreds 
came to us Baptists and said, ‘ We like your way of living, 
and we want you to take us into your church.’ But they 
had not sufficient instruction to know what such a step 
meant, so in most cases we had to ask them to wait. And 
now we have not enough workers to give them the teach- 
ing they need—so they are still waiting, and if we cannot 
find people to visit them, they will be lost to us. If we 
could reach only those who are sending their children to 
our Sunday schools, we should have a great ingathering. 
Our Baptist church membership is only about 2,000, but 
we have 10,000 in our Sunday schools. One thing I am 
trying to find in America is a group of Bohemian young 
people who will go back with me and help us meet this 
opportunity—an opportunity which may be gone a year 
from now.” 
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A Golden Gift from Happy Hearts 


BY MRS. C. D. EULETTE 


e are glad.” This was the song echoing in the 
hearts of the officers and members of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, as the Society 
approached the fiftieth birthday of Foreign Mission work 
by Baptist women. For nearly one-half a century Bap- 
tist women of the North had been endeavoring to share 
the privileges and the glory of their Christian womanhood 
with the sad-eyed, burden-bearing women of other lands; 
had been striving to reproduce in the cheerless lives of 
other nations’ unloved children the spontaneous joy of 
American childhood. During all the long, shining years 
God himself had led the way with the searchlight of His 
all-encompassing love, had multiplied the power of every 
gift, and blessed both willing giver and wondering recipi- 
ent. 

“What shall I render unto the Lord for all His bene- 
fits towards me?” Another song sang itself with quiet 
insistence. What could Baptist women render, that 
should adequately express their gratitude that past ser- 
vice had proved acceptable, their joy in fellowship with 
Christ and with each other, and their eager anticipation 
of a continued service and fellowship? 

The question found its answer in the conception of the 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR. To bring to the throne of the 
missionary Christ an extra year of service for Him upon 
foreign fields; to pour into His treasury an additional 
$365,000, one thousand golden dollars for each day of this 
extra year; this was a task worthy of the love that in- 
spired it; this, an undertaking Baptist women might 
proudly enter upon. 

How to give this Jubilee year a vital existence for 
the women of the denomination was the problem that 
next presented itself, but it was soon solved, and early in 


"le Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
Ww 


_Igtg the plan of organization was perfected. Mrs. Wil- 


liam A. Montgomery, President of the Society, was chosen 
to be President of the National Jubilee year. She was 
given a Cabinet of Seasons, consisting of Mrs. John E. 
Scott, Honorary President of the Society, Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabody, Foreign Vice-President, Mrs. Andrew Mac- 
Leish, Home Administration Vice-President, and Mrs. 
T. E. Adams, Recording Secretary. 

Each of the ten Districts which are the separate and 
yet inseparable sections of the Society, through which it 


carries on all of its work, had a Jubilee year all its own. 
The value of each District year was proportionate to the 
financial strength of that District, as indicated by the 
amount which it had previously contributed to the 
annual budget of the Society. The sum of all the Dis- 
trict years equaled $365,000, the value of the National 
Jubilee year. 

Each District year had a President, with Months, 
Weeks, Days and Hours working and giving under her 
direction. The value of each District Year was divided 
equally among the Months, who divided it among their 
Weeks, the Weeks among the Days, the Days among the 
Hours, each unit of time becoming responsible for con- 
tributing or collecting the amount assigned to that unit. 
The value of a given unit thus varied in the districts. 
The national units, however, remained constant. The 
National Day had a value of $1,000, and Mrs. Scott, who 
was appointed Custodian of National Days, has had the 
pleasant task of recording the National Days—wedding 
anniversaries, birthdays and other memory days. The 
gift of a National Day was credited to the District from 
which it was received. 

In each District, in addition to the other officers, 
there was appointed a Director of Holidays, whose duty 
it was to enrol the names of those who wished to celebrate 
some holiday in the District year, and to make that par- 
ticular day a red letter day upon the foreign field. 

The plan of the Jubilee Year, when first it took shape, 
received the hearty endorsement of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Northern Baptist Convention, and of the Con- 
vention itself. Sixty-five thousand dollars of the Jubilee 
fund was included in the Victory Campaign, but the 
other $300,000 is an integral part of the Hundred Million 
Dollars, and Jubilee gifts help to crown with success the 
New World Movement itself. The Jubilee year was over- 
subscribed by December 31st, 1920, to the joy of the whole 
denomination. 

Jubilee praying has preceded and accompanied and 
followed Jubilee paying, so that in the triumphant com- 
pletion of the Jubilee Year and the humble offering of it 
unto the Lord 


“The whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 





KINDERGARTEN WORK OF THE SOCIETY IN JAPAN OPENS HOME DOORS 
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‘Aitorthe Seliiloe hat? 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE JUBILEE MEETING IN BOSTON 
BY HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


ITH the celebration of our Golden Jubilee we 

have climbed a high mountain of privilege from 

whence we look off over a wide landscape; we 
have turned the page of the book of memory; we have 
put into port with a rich freight of things accomplished. 
But the Jubilee marks not an end, it is the beginning of a 
new fifty years of service; it means not achievement 
but the vision of loftier peaks to scale. Here ends the 
first lesson. The ship that put into port loaded with 
precious freight waits only to be reloaded to set sail for 
still more distant climes. 

In all celebrations there is a danger lest in the jubila- 
tion we forget the forward work. Our Jubilee will be a 
hindrance and not a help if we fail to hear its deep sum- 
mons to the future. 

Fifty years ago our mothers embarked upon a perilous 
venture when they organized the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. They did a daring, an 
unconventional thing. They met the opposition of the 
reactionary, the fears of the timid, the lukewarmness of 
the indifferent. It is not too much to say that the major- 
ity of the rank and file of the church was against them, 
and not a few of the leaders in the ministry viewed them 
with scant approval. Our mothers were pioneers. They 
did not follow beaten tracks, they broke a trail. With- 
out experience in supervision, they learned by doing; 
without an organization, they built one, and built it so 
surely and sanely that the organization of the present 
rests squarely on the foundation which they laid. With- 
out money, they went forward in faith that the God who 
gave them the vision of the world’s need would provide 
the funds with which to meet the need. Our mothers 
were pioneers! Let us never forget it! 

It is in their spirit that we must face our-second mile 
of fifty years. We too have to be pioneers for the cen- 
tennial that is to be. We have to lay the foundations 
that shall make possible a centennial exceeding in glory 
‘ and fruition this Jubilee as the Jubilee exceeds the hum- 
ble beginnings of fifty years ago. 


Wuat ABouT THE HomME FIELD 


As we look with more particularity at our task, let us 
turn our eyes first to study our organization on the home 
field. We have built up an organization full of power and 
promise. In our relation between the National Society 
and the District organizations, we have hit upon some- 
thing that has great value, not only to our own work, but 
to the denomination at large. The National Board is 
made up of two members elected by each of the districts, 
of the national officers, and five members elected at large. 
This means an organization that is representative and 
responsible to the local constituency. Giving out as we 
do to the districts our entire work, we secure widespread 
distribution of responsibility with consequent local devel- 
opment of powerful personalities. Instead of one Board 
of twenty-seven members, we have ten Boards made up of 
270 equally able and resourceful women. The raising 


of the Jubilee money with the ease and despatch with 
which it was done would never have been possible except 
through our powerful, well-organized District Boards. 
Now having developed such an organization let us 
stand by it. Our sisters of the Home Mission Society 
have adopted District organizations as their form of or- 
ganization for work on the home field. Let the women 
of the entire denomination stand together in insisting 





HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT OF THE W. A. 
B. F. M. S. SINCE THE UNION OF EAST AND WEST IN I9QI4 


upon full recognition of our District organizations. Let 
us work through them, hold up their hands, and by vo- 
ting where our votes count make our wishes perfectly 
plain. All that is needed is for us to think the same 
thought and plan the same plan. 

We women have a contribution to make to the denom- 
ination. Our task of organizing the women and children 
of the denomination is not finished, it is only well begun. 
After fifty years of effort we have enlisted only about 
350,000 of our women, 37,000 of our girls, and 30,000 of 
our children. We must change that. There is no reason 
which compels those 350,000 to volunteer in the work of 
Christ that is not equally binding upon every Christian 
woman. We must generate a spirit in the church that 
will win the slackers, the belated, the timid, the faithless. 
Bold, aggressive, loving, courageous and winning tactics 
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are demanded. We want the last woman and girl. Let us 
go after her and get her. 

Our neglect of the children in the past is a reproach 
to us. Better neglect the woman’s organizations if you 
cannot care for both; better yet, have both children and 
women cared for. The children are our seed plot for the 
future. Here are our missionaries, here our leaders. 
Let these Jubilee Meetings result in a great spiritual 
upheaval, a true repentance for our past languid promo- 
tion, a resolute determination that we will find the way, 
the leadership to provide a Jewel Band, a group of Her- 
alds and of Crusaders in every church. This is our task 
in the immediate future. It is the greatest one that con- 
fronts us in Missionary Education. 

Another unfinished task is the organization and main- 
tenance of Mission Study Classes in every church. We 
have resolved and planned and prepared, there remains 
a performing of the thing. We cannot progress, we can- 
not ever hold the ground already gained unless there is a 
widespread, systematic and adequate cultivation of the 
local church in the interests of Mission Study. 

What shall I say further? There is stewardship to em- 
phasize, and prayer, white cross and extension work, 
college counsellors, and the literature to be circulated. 
There are subscriptions to Misstons to be gained (a life 
and death matter to us); reading contests to be organized, 
the prayer-life to be promoted and sustained. Yet in face 
of these great unfinished tasks to be done, there are women 
who are seriously considering the abandonment of their 
circles because there is nothing more to be done! ‘‘Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace!” If ever 
there was a time that demanded that every circle should 
function at one hundred per cent efficiency, it is now. If 
ever we needed aggressive, faith-filled methods, it is now, 
with our great denominational objective only half real- 
ized, thousands of our churches not cooperating, the 
voice of captious and destructive criticism bewildering 
the churches. ‘Who knowest but thou art come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this?” 


THE CALL OF THE FOREIGN FIELD 


When we lift up our eyes to behold our great foreign 
work, the field of our endeavor, we find the same need of 
heroic pioneer service confronting us. The whole situa- 
tion has changed since our mothers began to work fifty 
yearsago. Then it was only possible to glean here and 
there where an opening made gleaning possible. Then 
we were praying for open doors. Now the whole world 
lies open to the Gospel. 

Not only does the world lie open, but vast changes in 
government are pending, that may vitally affect our 
promulgation of the Gospel. The whole question of mis- 
sionary methods has to be studied afresh in the light of the 
present unprecedented circumstances. We must make 
plans adequate to the situation. We must plan strategy 
in keeping with the crisis. We can never go back to the 
day of little things. We must advance with the new day 
to meet the new, the stupendous, the unthinkable 
changes that are before us. 

The revolution in India means that the direction of 
education is to be given over to Indians, This alone may 
involve a change in the whole system of government 
grants and necessitate much larger grants if we are to 
maintain our schools unimpaired. On the other hand, 
there will be a corresponding gain in the greater freedom 


involved when once we are freed from the necessity of 
conforming in curriculum and management to govern- 
ment standards. The Indian situation demands a new 
type of village schools. The peasantry must be prepared 
for the responsibilities of citizenship which are shortly 
to be thrust upon them. Our Christian schools must 
maintain a position of leadership in this as in other fields. 
Our Christian community just emerging from dependence 
and servility must be so taught that what they learn in 
school shall be directly related to the life they are to lead. 
Three-fourths of the people of India are agriculturists, 
our schools must take account of that fact. Already we 
have on the field one who by her training is prepared to 
correlate the village schools with life in an agricultural 
community—Miss Kate Failing. 


There remains, too, the field of higher education of 
women to which our Society has devoted itself. Here no 
timid, half-hearted policy of hesitating advance is pos- 
sible. We must address ourselves with firmness and clear 
vision to provide the opportunities for higher education 
to the women of the Orient. We may, if we will, have 
the first generation of educated women in India, Burma, 
China and Japan warmly, devotedly Christian. It is 
ours to seize a great strategic opportunity which once 
lost can never come again. 


It becomes increasingly clear the more deeply we study 
the question that the key to the redemption of the Orient 
is in the hands of women. The place of major strategy 
lies in the capture of the home for Christ. One intelligent, 
resourceful, disciplined woman is worth a score, a hun- 
dred untrained, ignorant, helpless women in the presen- 
tation of the living Christ to the great Christless nations. 
So we must give ourselves with determination and pas- 
sion to the further development and equipment of our 
Christian Colleges for women. Tokyo, Ginling, Ran- 
goon, Madras, and the Vellore and Shanghai Medical 
Schools must be put in the very forefront of our program. 
The five millions that they need for buildings and equip- 
ment must be supplied, a suitable faculty must be se- 
cured, they must continue to be, as they have been in the 
past, places where Christ is held up, where Christ is 
magnified. 

A great system of feeding schools, both primary and 
secondary, must be maintained and developed, so that 
we can supply the trained teachers and Bible women, the 
evangelists and Sunday school teachers, the pastors’ 
wives and home makers for the nations. 


In addition to a tremendous educational program, we 
need to have one no less adequate for evangelism. We 
want skilled evangelists to direct groups of Bible women, 
to conduct brief training classes for the women of the 
churches, to build up a great wall of Sunday schools, to 
develop a native hymnody that shall sing Christ into the 
hearts of India and Burma and China. Too much of our 
music has been western, imported, too little indigenous. 
In India, particularly, there is an opportunity to develop 
the long rhyming paraphrases of the Gospel story, 
chanted to the old and well known airs, to which a village 
audience will listen entranced for half the night. 


The Sunday school as an agency of Christian propa- 
ganda has never been half emphasized. We need to set 
women aside for supervision and preparation of lessons. 
We need to train the volunteer workers; to put money 
into the providing of buildings and equipment; to push 
the organization of a modern Sunday school in every 
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church. The children captured for Christ is the secret 
of Christian progress. 

In all these and many other lines there must be ad- 
vance in our work in the Orient. The time and the needs 
permit us to take no other view of our responsibilities 
than one of enlarged responsibility. 


THE NEw SITUATION IN EUROPE 


The war has created a new situation which lays upon 
us a heavy responsibility. More than one hundred million 
people in Europe have religious liberty for the first time. 
We are free to preach the Gospel in Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland. Great forces of democracy are in a 
ferment. Whole sections of the people have swung away 
from the state church and do not know of any other 
interpretation of the Gospel. We have a duty to bring 
back into lands where it has long been proscribed, the 
Gospel of Jesus with which alone democracy is safe for 
the world. 

We have among our Jubilee guests Madame Kolator- 
ova, a native of Czechoslovakia, a woman of force and cul- 
ture, an earnest Christian, a Baptist. Why should she 
not go forth as our first missionary to her great country. 
In the good Providence of God we have ready to our hand 
a woman from Poland who is fitted and trained to do a 
similar work for her own country. Heroic and shattered 
France calls out to us that we shall rebuild our Baptist 
work in northern France and prevent from extinction 
a heroic and penetrating influence. And here, too, we 
have the worker fitted and prepared. 

Shall we send these women forth to begin a work that 
may prove to be as great when our centennial is cele- 
brated as that work which our mothers began fifty years 
ago? Have we the spirit of the pioneers? Do we clearly 





see that the greatest need of Europe is free, democratic 
churches of the Lord Jesus Christ? Are we willing to de- 
vote ourselves to securing the money and the women 
who are needed to make this greatest of all contributions 
to the rehabilitation of war-devastated Europe? Then, 
in the name of God, let us go forward! 


Sout AMERICA’S NEED oF Us 


Far to the south of us lies the great continent of need 
and opportunity. It is likely that the great develop- 
ments of the coming century will be in South America. 
She desperately needs the Gospel. 

We Baptists of the North have no part in the story of 
emancipation that is being written there. Unoccupied 
fields in Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia summon us. There 
is a clear call, a desperate need, a wide open door of 
opportunity. Shall we signalize our Jubilee by begin- 
ning work in South America? Will you back us up in 
faith and prayer and works? 

So we stand facing the future. God has been with us 
in the past. He will not desert us in the future. He is 
thinking great thoughts for this Society. With earnest 
prayer, with true courage and real faith let us step out 
into the next mile of our pilgrimage. 

On the back of our Society pin, the ten-wreathed 
forget-me-nots, there is a motto which I desire to com- 
— to you that it may be the inspiration of all our en- 

eavor: 


“REMEMBER JESUS CHRIST”’ 


If we remember Him we cannot be weak or doubting, 
hesitant or faithless. Remembering Him we shall be 
like Him who sent us forth even as He was sent by His 
Father, not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 





TO THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN ALL NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS 
THIS SOCIETY IS BRINGING THE LIGHT THAT IS LIFE ETERNAL 
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“The Golden Jubilee” 


A REVIEW OF MRS. SAFFORD’S STORY OF FIFTY YEARS OF WORK DONE 
BY CHRISTIAN WOMEN OF AMERICA FOR WOMEN OF OTHER LANDS 


BY THE EDITOR 


| DIFFICULT task, committed to compe- 
tent hands, and well performed—that will 
be the verdict of the reader of this recital 
of a fifty years’ record. To select and con- 
dense the wealth of material; to be fair to 
all interests concerned; to give a compre- 
hensive view of a work world embracing in its scope; 
to make the narrative live and move, carrying not only 
the interest of the reader but a cumulative appeal: only 
the novice or the incompetent would underrate this work 
assigned to Mrs. Safford as the one best fitted for it by 
reason of acquaintance, position, travel on the fields, 
and lifetime of study and devotion. The present re- 
viewer, who was a student in Chicago when the Woman’s 
Society of the West was organized and well remembers 
the enthusiasm and leaders of those early days, who has 
had the pleasure also of knowing nearly all the presidents 
and secretaries of both Societies, turned to these pages 
with unusual interest. Nor was he disappointed. 

In a volume of 262 pages, with excellent paper, type 
and illustrations, we have the story packed in five chap- 
ters: I. Beginnings; II. Entering the Open Doors; 
III. Our Silver Anniversary; IV. Notable Events in Mis- 
sionary History; V. New World Movements. Then there 
is a list of the officers of the two Societies from 1871 to 
1921, and the missionary roll of honor. There is an ad- 
mirable foreword which is not signed, but we venture to 
assign it to Mrs. Peabody, who will have many with her 
in her expression of belief that our Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society “is not a human organization, but part 
of the divine plan.” 

The first chapter covers the first decade. It begins 
with the first direct call for woman’s work for women in 
non-Christian lands, sounded by Rev. David Abeel, an 
American missionary in China, in 1834, returning home 
via England. In response to his powerful appeal there, 
a group of different denominations at once formed a mis- 
sionary society for promoting Female Education in the 
East—this the oldest Woman’s Foreign Mission Society 
in the world and still carrying on its blessed ministry in 
many lands. Reaching America, Mr. Abeel gave the 
same burning message to a group of women in New York 
City, with a like ready response and plan for a similar 
organization in this country. “ But when the matter was 
brought to the attention of the denominational mission 
boards it was strenuously opposed and at their request 
was given up, and woman’s work for women in the Orient 
was delayed for twenty-seven years.” That is a mild 
disposal of man’s costly shortsightedness. 

Then we learn that Baptist women were among the 
leaders in the Woman’s Union Missionary Movement of 
1860. In the spring of that year Mrs. Mason, wife of Dr. 
Francis Mason of Burma, took the long journey home ex- 
pressly to present her plea in person to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union and the women of the churches. 
Finding congenial spirits, she held numerous conferences 
with the board of the Missionary Union and other boards, 














urging them to send out single women as teachers and 
Bible readers; but they were not yet ready to send 
“unprotected females” and the efforts in that direction 
were a failure. But the little group fired with her enthus- 
iasm conceived the idea of an undenominational society 
patterned after the English organization of 1834, enlisted 
missionary workers in New York, Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia, and in 1861 incorporated the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society of America for Heathen Lands. Its 
platform was the employment of unmarried women to 
labor among the women of the Orient, all denominations 
being represented. Its motto was, “O woman, great is 
thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” In courtesy 
to Mrs. Mason, Toungoo was the field chosen for the first 
missionaries, and during the first year four native Bible 
women were employed in Burma, India and China. 
Success soon began to disarm prejudice and opposition 
at home and abroad; and when it became apparent that 
one society could not meet all the demands, in 1868 the 
Congregational women withdrew and organized by them- 
selves, then the Presbyterian women in 1869 and 1870, 
and the Baptist women in 1871. 

The appeals that led to the formation of the Baptist 
Woman’s Society in the East were contained in letters 
from Mrs. Carpenter of Bassein to her sister, Mrs. Alvah 
Hovey of Newton Centre. In January, 1871, she wrote 
suggesting the forming of women’s societies auxiliary 
to the Missionary Union, and as a result on April 3, 1871, 
200 women met in the Clarendon Street Church, Boston, 
a constitution was presented and adopted, and the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society was form- 
ally organized with Mrs. Gardner Colby as president. 

The news was sent at once to Chicago, with strong en- 
dorsement of the new society by Secretary Murdock, 
who hailed the movement, and called upon the Baptist 
women of Chicago and the Northwest to enter into the 
“noble work.” Prior to this, however, a daughter of Dr. 
Bronson of Gauhati, Mrs. C. F. Tolman, herself a mis- 
sionary in Assam for some years, had returned home and 
stirred many women to an interest in this cause. The 
way was prepared, and at a large and enthusiastic meeting 
held in the First Baptist Church of Chicago, May 9, 
1871, the Woman’s Baptist Missionary Society of the 
West came into being, with Mrs. Robert Harris as presi- 
dent. A joint meeting of the two societies was held the 
same month to discuss the question of union, but after 
a year’s consideration, the western board decided to 
maintain a separate organization, believing that the 
western country could be better developed thereby. 
And this was the relation until 1914, when after forty- 
three years of friendly service apart, in the new era of 
denominational combination it was decided to have one 
organization; and the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society took its honored place as one of 
the cooperating organizations of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

The membership fee at first was two cents a week or a 
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dollar a year, and the societies were made auxiliary 
to the Missionary Union, with one treasury. The changes 
that brought incorporation and separate treasuries and 
greater independence are traced by Mrs. Safford, who 
does not fail to point out that the women introduced 
method and systematic giving to their proper place, and 
gave new impetus to the cause of foreign missions in the 
churches. Since we have not space to follow with her in 
the details, it can be said at once that from the first until 
now the women have been fertile in ideas, have shown 
how to make missions interesting, and have been pioneers 
in forward movement. 
when the women were coolly 


To think back to those days 
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The Silver Anniversary was notable, and due space 
is given to it. For details we must refer you to the book. 
In this new period, missionary training began to receive 
more attention, and training schools were started in this 
country, and Bible Schools in the Orient. New mission- 
ary schools were opened also, and education assumed a 
more prominent place in the mission work. As the story 
progresses, Mrs. Safford picks out the incidents that 
illustrate and enliven, and with great skill preserves bal- 
ance between the two factors in the work. The amount 
of information crammed into the pages, yet without any 
sense of cramming, is surprising. 

The general reader will find 
still greater interest in chapter 





turned down -by| the} boards 
when new forms of service were 
proposed, and then look at 
woman’s place and work today, 
will enable one to realize in a 
degree the distance that has 
been traversed. 

Mrs. Safford traces the work 
of the new societies in Burma, 
the first field to which women 
were sent under the new aus- 
pices in December, 1871; in 
Assam, where the western 
society has been leader in the 
work for women and girls; in 
South India, where teachers 
were sent to Nellore, Ongole 
and Ramapatnam for the 
schools; in China, where Miss 
Fielde was the first single 
woman in the Mission, and did 
a wonderful work at Swatow; 
in Japan, where the women 
teachers were an inspiration; 
all this in the first decade, 
which closed with 2,387 adult 
circles and children’s bands, 
East and West, contributing 
to the support of 56 mission- 
aries, 98 schools with 2,839 
pupils, and 98 native Bible 








four, in which, under the guise 
of a missionary travelog, Mrs. 
Safford tells of her visit to the 
Society’s fields in the Orient. 
This is charming narrative, 
from the moment of leaving 
Boston in August, 1900, to the 
return eight months later. It 
gives what you wish to know 
in the way that pleases as well 
as instructs. You feel as though 
you were making a personally 
conducted tour, in which the 
atmosphere and environment 
and service spirit are contag- 
ious. You are sorry when the 
tour is ended, and glad when 
you find that there is to be one 
more before the volume reaches 
its final page. 

The vivid but brief word 
pictures of remarkable achieve- 
ments keep the interest on the 
qui vive. This is a veritable 
story of life—and life on the 
high planes of faith, love, fidel- 
ity, fearlessness and heroism. 

The fifth decade includes 
the New World movements 
and Movement. “Never did 
Woman’s Work in Foreign 











women! 

The second decade witnessed 
the opening of some work in 
France and Sweden, and the reinforcement of the 
African work after the Congo Mission had been taken 
over by the Foreign Mission Society. In medical work 
as well as the schools the women have madea record there. 
Expansion as rapid as income would permit was the order 
of the years. The gathering and opening of schools, 
the heroic holding of depleted fields, the ereation of 
home atmospheres, the entrance into medica] work as 
nurses and doctors, the development of strong personal- 
ities, and the immeasurable influence of consecrated 
womanhood—the record carries you on with increasing 
appreciation and admiration. 

Woman’s contribution to missionary literature became 
evident in the second decade, and has been in evidence 
ever since. Children’s mission bands were originated, 
and the Temple Builders and Farther Lights were pre- 
cursors of the Guilds and Crusaders of today. Helping 
Hand, which after years of helpfulness was to become a 
part of Missions, was originated in this decade. 


MRS. H. G. SAFFORD 


Missions face a brighter or more 
inspiring day than at the 
opening of our fifth decade in January, torr.” The 
Interdenominational Jubilee was sweeping across the 
continent, and our societies shared with the others in the 
national celebration planned by the Central Committee 
on Mission Study, one of the developments of “this 
greatest women’s movement of the nineteenth century.” 
In our denomination over $300,000 was raised for perma- 
nent memorials of the Jubilee in buildings and endow- 
ments. The study book for that year was Western Women 
in Eastern Lands, by Mrs. Montgomery, and over 100,000 
copies were sold. In that year came the merging of the 
Baptist and Free Baptist missionary work, which added 
Bengal-Orissa to our mission fields. Mrs. Safford justly 
says: “The Free Baptist Mission came to us in fine con- 
dition. A careful study of the Bengal-Orissa 
field cannot fail to interest the women in all our churches, 
and we thank God for the privilege of working together 
as a United Baptist Denomination.” 

The chief event of this period was the union of the two 
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woman’s societies, already referred to, in 1914. Of this 
the author says: “This movement has resulted in unity, 
efficiency, economy, denominational cooperation, en- 
Jargement of the work, and the development of many 
Baptist women hitherto untouched and uninterested. 
The fact that there is one great Society behind our 
missionaries has encouraged and developed a bond of 
sympathy among them.” 

Following came the unified plan of missionary organ- 
ization, in which the Woman’s Home and Foreign Soci- 
eties joined, with the World Wide Guild and Children’s 
World Crusade as features. This was a most significant 
“get together” movement, with results that prove the 
value of close cooperation. We can only mention the 
description of the Judson Centennial, which took Mrs. 
Safford again to the foreign fields. This puts in perma- 
nent form an account that ought to be preserved. After 
describing in the closing pages the Golden Jubilee 
Thank-Offering, decided upon at the annual meeting in 
Atlantic City in 1918, and successfully carried through; 
the movement for Union Colleges for Women in the 
Orient; and the organization of the General Board of 
Promotion and the New World Movement, in which the 
Society cordially cooperates, Mrs. Safford concludes: 

“In this year of our Golden Jubilee we rejoice with 
joy unspeakable because of what has been accomplished 


with God’s blessing: the strong foundations laid by our 
Pioneer-Mothers and the superstructure which has been 
steadily growing through five decades, and in which many 
of us have had a part. Today our missionary force em- 
braces 248 single women in ten mission fields. During 
1919-20 Over 70 young women have been added to the 
force. Of native workers there are approximately 2,000 
teachers, Bible women and trained nurses. Prima 
schools and kindergartens enroll 108,000, while in higher 
grade schools, some having high and normal departments, 
more than 4,000 young people are preparing for future 
usefulness and Christian service. With our Union Col- 
leges and medical work added, who can prophecy what 
will be the record of the next fifty years? 

“With unwavering faith in God and in our splendid 
constituency of Christian women and girls, we press 
forward in our God-given task of helping to uplift, edu- 
cate and Christianize the womanhood of the world, 
and thus hasten the coming of our Redeemer’s Kingdom 
on earth.” 

We can give no better testimony as to the character 
of this history than to say that the reading at a single 
sitting of this record, which may well be named “The 
Modern Acts of the Gospel Women,” makes Chris- 
tianity more real and strengthens one’s faith in the con- 
quering power of the Christ of Calvary. 


A Dream That Came True 


BY ESTHER BOISE JOHNSON 


IXTY years or more ago, women of the United 
by States, aspiring to something more important than 
the adorning of their homes with wax flowers and 
crocheted tidies, took up constructive work for the sol- 
diers who were laying down their lives for the Union, 
and for the emancipation of the slaves. In somewhat 
less than a decade their work was largely done and they 
were not satisfied to return to what appeared to them 
little better than idleness, namely to cross-stitch and crazy 
patchwork quilts. They had learned how to work, and 
to work at real things, and they longed for useful occupa- 
tion to fill time and mind as these had been filled during 
the progress of the Civil War. As is usual in all such cases 
they found the work ready and waiting for them. At 
first it seemed to them only a vision, hardly a possibility. 
It took possession of their minds nevertheless, and they 
talked of little else when they met. When at home, 
alone, during their long quiet days, they prayed for some- 
thing more definite than a vision. When men or women 
begin really to pray, which is very different from merely 
“saying their prayers,” they generally receive an answer 
promptly. So it was with these women who lived in Bos- 
ton, where ideas are apt to germinate. Probably you are 
saying, ““Of course, this new idea must have originated 
in Boston.” And why not? Boston is a good old town 
and has cradled many good ideas, and some, possibly, 
not so good—Boston will bear watching. But you ask, 
“What was this wonderful, new idea?” It may possibly 
have been suggested by the realization of the dreams of 
those who had given their lives to secure freedom to the 
colored man. I do not know. But the idea which was 
filling the souls of these Boston women was even greater 
than the one for which the war was fought. It was noth- 


ing less than the conviction that to women, not to men, 
had been assigned the task of carrying to women in hea- 
then lands knowledge of the true God, and the hope of 
eternal life. This stupendous thought had gripped the 
consciences of Christian women and would not let go its 
hold until “The Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society” had sprung into being. 

A few days later some other women caught a similar 
vision. They also perceived the great opportunity of 
sending the Gospel to their heathen sisters. They sup- 
posed they were considering the needs of Oriental women 
merely, and little realized what a wonderful education 
they were preparing for themselves. This second group, 
whose eyes were opened to the world’s needs and claims, 
lived in a town a thousand miles from Boston, a town 
called Chicago. And people from far and near sat up 
and exclaimed, ‘Can any good thing come out of Chi- 
cago?” This was, you remember, fifty years ago. Some 
are still here who saw this awakening. With little delay 
these Chicago Baptist women organized a missionary 
society and called it “The Woman’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society of the West.” Now you understand 
why we of the West have added to the already ample 
name of the first-born society, and why the first became 
to us the “Society of the East.” You can with little 
difficulty learn the names of all these women, both from 
Boston and Chicago. They did their work in the open. 

You are not mistaken in thinking the beginnings were 
small. They were indeed, pitifully so, for all the infant 
Society asked of its constituency was—I blush to name 
the sum, it seems so small to us who have learned to think 
in hundreds of millions, but my story demands that I 
record the truth—the sum asked for was two, whole, 
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round, copper pennies a week, and then some sweet soul 
added these words, “And a Prayer.” With this gift one 
became a regularly constituted member of the Society. 
Mite boxes were distributed for the safe keeping of the 
sums collected, and they were indeed “mite” boxes, and 
mighty small! Even so, they were not always filled when 
the quarter came around, although some of the women 
were eager to sell every egg laid by a white hen, and to 
deposit the funds received therefrom in the tiny box. 
And still the sum remained pitifully small. 

One secret I have not divulged, but I shall do so now. 
The good men and true of the General Missionary Society 
had actually suggested that women’s societies were wholly 
superfluous, that woman’s sphere was “the Home,” 
and other poetic ideas, nice, easy, and comfortable. 
That is one reason why our women asked for such a small 
sum of money. You see women, then as now, were spend- 
ers rather than earners, and under such circumstances 
you will readily understand that asking husband or 
father for contributions would be embarrassing, and 
probably futile. 

Do you care to know the names of some of the women 
of the West who organized the new Society? I have only 
space to mention two or three—Mrs. Tolman, daughter 
of the missionary Dr. Bronson, and wife of our Dr. Tol- 
man. She understood well the work for which she 
pleaded; also Mrs. Brayman, a devoted little woman 
with a very brave spirit. In the days of the old Univer- 
sity of Chicago she used to climb the steep stairs leading 
to the gloomy room which house the University books. 
There she busied herself day after day, patiently cata- 
loging the Hengstenberg library. Dr. Grose and many 
others have not forgotten the labor of love she performed 
long ago. There was Marilla Tolman Bacon, than whom 
a more consecrated spirit never was known in this westeri 
town. And Mrs. Robert Harris, of whom we were justly 
proud, and beautiful Mrs. Blackall, of gentle dignity 
and gracious manners. Lack of space forbids further 
enumeration, but these women, with their fellow workers, 
formed a brave company undismayed by difficulties 
which were plainly perceived. 

In due time a constitution was framed with accompany- 
ing by-laws. A Board was chosen to transact the busi- 
ness of the Society. It was a somewhat difficult matter to 
find a room in which to hold meetings, for they had no 
funds to expend for such purposes. Here Dr. C. R. Black- 
all came gallantly to the relief of the perplexed ladies, and 
offered the use of a room connected with the offices of the 
Publication Society. He never once was heard to com- 
plain that the meetings of the Board interfered at all with 
his work, or that of his assistants. 

The above facts are drawn from hearsay, and we now 
proceed to matters of our own personal knowledge which 
bring us into the seventies. At this time some of the 
members of the Executive Board were personally well 
known to the writer of this article. Mrs. William Ma- 
thews, recently deceased, wife of the late Dr. William 
Mathews of the old University; also Mrs. Justin A. 
Smith, wife of the revered Dr. J. A. Smith of the Stand- 
ard, and sister of Dr. H. B. Grose, at that time not a 
Doctor at all, but a mere college boy. Mrs. Smith’s 
election to the Board was particularly interesting to the 
present chronicler, because it was with that event that 
her own connection with the missionary society began. 
There was a small boy in the case who could not be left 
to follow his own inspirations, and to wander at will over 
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the broad prairies of Morgan Park. Why should not a 
young woman of ample leisure, and more ample devotion 
to said small boy, take charge of him, and, incidentally, 
have a grand frolic twice each month on Board days? 
The thing was settled to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
and let us believe, not to the detriment of the morals or 
manners of the infant. 

The eighties were years of great progress. Two cents 
a week were still suggested, but royally disregarded. 
The yearly income grew and grew, not indeed “till it 
could grow no taller,”’ but until it reached a commend- 
able sum and, what was better, the numbers of young 
women willing to go to distant lands increased also, and 
soon outran the resources of the Society. Two or three 
may be spoken of by name: Alvira Stevens, Lavinia 
Peabody, Anna K. Scott now in this country, and lovely 
Marie Bronson. ‘There were evangelists, physicians, 
jungle workers and city missionaries. There was work 
of all sorts, educational, medical, zenana, which some, 
perhaps even in Boston, certainly some in Chicago, sup- 
posed was a new variety of Kensington embroidery. 

Between the years 1871 and 1880, this Society of 
humble beginnings sent to the foreign field twenty-two 
unmarried women, who settled in Burma, India, Assam 
and China. 

Perhaps you will doubt the truth of a statement I am 
about to make, but it is nevertheless authentic, that 
mere men now began to recognize the signs of a new day, 
and to acknowledge that “single women” constituted 
a valuable addition to the missionary force at the sta- 
tions; that they did attend to their business, and were 
in no way a hindrance to the great work. Is not that a 
wonderful triumph? Woman then and there came into 
her own, and man saw it and acknowledged it. Yes, 
even gratefully. Of these young women who went forth 
with high hope of great achievement, one could write 
volumes, not however in the space here allowed. 

The Society was much honored in its Presidents. First, 
Mrs. Robert Harris, who served for several years; Mrs. 
Roberts, whom the writer of this never knew personally; 
Sarah Osgood Howe—no one who knew her can speak 
her name without saying, “Thank God for Sarah Osgood 
Howe, thank God! thank God!” Mrs. Everingham, 
as gentle a woman as ever lived; wonderful Mrs. J. H. 
Randall of St. Paul, Minn.; then Mrs. John Edwin Scott. 
Surely she was divinely commissioned to do the work 
which she undertook. It was sometimes very difficult, 
perlexing work, but she was equal to every emergency. 

And now you will feel completely at home, for we have 
reached the cheerful administration of Mrs. Andrew 
MacLeish, or Martha Hilliard MacLeish, by which name 
you know her best. She has served the Society with great 
ability and total disregard of any selfish considerations. 
Our debt to her can never be discharged. She held the 
office of President until the two societies became one, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 
whom we all love and honor. We give you fair warning 
that if ever Mrs. Montgomery should think of retiring 
from the office she so adorns, we, humble members of the 
rank and file, will mutiny. 

I should be poaching on the preserves of another were I 
to continue these reminiscences. There are many more 
achievements to chronicle, but that pleasant duty falls 
to others. Let us then anticipate a little, and with 
thankful hearts for past guidance join in singing— 

“De Year ob Jubilee am Come!” 
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Reminiscences of the Early Days 


How the Society Came to a Pastor’s Wife 
BY HARRIET NEWELL JONES 


LTHOUGH asked to turn my thoughts backward 
in reminiscent mood as we reach the fiftieth 
birthday of our beloved Society, I assure you I 

was not present at its birth, nor did I see it in its swad- 
dling clothes, nor did I ever hear of it until for some un- 
known reason I had been chosen to be the wife of a Bap- 
tist minister when the new-born Society had become a 
tall girl of ten or twelve years. 

Perhaps I should not have heard of her then, coming 
to Rhode Island from a church in Maine which never 
had a missionary meeting, at least ‘‘so you would notice 
it,” if this young “bran new” pastor’s wife, like many 
another inexperienced, misguided young minister’s 
wife had not conceived it her duty to put her husband’s 
desk in order. Vain effort! I long ago learned that desks 
of workers were not made to be put in order save with 
the owner’s hand and in his own good time. 

However, in one of the early attempts to straighten 
things a copy of the Missionary Magazine, the immediate 
ancestor of our beautiful Missions, fluttered open and 
disclosed some reference to the Woman’s Missionary 
Society. 

Then came an Association meeting, when as it was 
naturally supposed that the new minister’s wife would 
know something about missions, which she didn’t, she 
was asked to prepare a paper. It was a poser. For the 
honor of our Church, for the sake of the young pastor 
who might be censured for choosing an ignoramus for a 
helpmate, and to avoid disgrace for herself, she finally 
said in the spirit of Esther, “T’ll do it! and if I perish, I 
perish!” 

My only hope was that same magazine, to which I 
turned for comfort. I am sure I must have cribbed more 
than I composed. The subject was long ago forgotten, 
but my feelings—never. 

Then later came a Rhode Island state meeting with 
dear Mrs. Bixby at the helm surrounded by several 
Boston officers on the platform. I was intensely inter- 
ested and eager to learn—but when asked at the noon 
hour to open the afternoon session with prayer I flunked 
outright and ignominiously. There was no magazine at 
hand with published prayers—at least for Baptists. 

Of course, I went home disgusted with myself and deter- 
mined to learn by heart a prayer suitable for a missionary 
meeting and go next time prepared. 

But alas! at the next State meeting I wasn’t asked to 
do that, but without any notice or opportunity to refuse, 
the President said in the midst of the proceedings, “We 
have noticed the great increase of offering and member- 
ship this year in the blank church, will the pastor’s wife 
tell us how it has come about,” or words to that effect. 
For one palpitating moment, the wish to be anybody’s 
wife save a pastor’s was uppermost, then I arose with a 
“do or die” feeling, opened my mouth and said something 
—I never knew what. There may be yet living some who 
were there, if so they may remember the bungle, but only 
the recording angel could tell. 

There was a good story that might have been told of 


the circle which had hitherto met once a year to elect 
officers, pay dues, read an article from the magazine, 
sing “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” and go hap- 
pily home with the feeling that again they had done up 
all their missionary work for a year—of this circle voting 
to hold monthly, meetings with prepared programs; of an 
enthusiastic band of girls and boys who met bi-monthly 
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and wanted to meet weekly; of a Sunday school whose 
bills were all paid by the church so that every penny of 
the Sunday school collection could go to the Missionary 
Union; and of a church which supported its pastor in 
establishing the oldtime Missionary Concert of Prayer 
each first Sunday night. 

Well, with it all the heart and hand of the young pas- 
tor’s wife were won for good and all to the Woman’s 
Society and never have they been withdrawn—and please 
God, never shall be. 

This was about the time that two women whose like 
had never been seen on sea or land had come into the 
official family of the Woman’s Society of the East— 
Mrs. Safford as Foreign Secretary, who seemed to know 
every inch of ground in our mission stations, though she 
had never seen them, and who not only thought but made 
you think that every blessed missionary should have all 
she asked for with a little thrown in for good measure. 
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And Mrs. Waterbury, as Home Secretary, whose every 
word pulled at your heart strings—as for that matter 
they still do—and made you feel that you must give 
your best, of self and belongings, to foreign missions, and 
that you could go back home and conquer every stub- 
born church in your Association and every stingy 
member in your church; and who did finally send 
me with the approval of the Board, in spite of former 
flunks and failings (on invitation of the Pennsylvania 
Board) to help conquer that state for the Woman’s 
Society. 

A little before this came the Annual Meeting of the 
Society—my first—and in Boston (I fancy the min- 
ister’s salary did not permit of attendance when it was 
held farther away). And wonder of wonders, I was 
especially invited and asked to give a short address. 
Thus by onward steps did this Society lead its victims. 
I decided to put the remarkable growth of the one circle 
“T knew best of all” in story form so that if I became 
“rattled” it would somehow tell itself and save the day 
and my face—which it did. 

Oh, those blessed annual meetings! To them we looked 
forward all the year. Two days, when all the Board— 
dignified ladies from Boston and thereabouts—sat on the 
platform at least during one session, flanked by decora- 
tive palms; when everybody who was anybody wore new 
spring gowns and new spring bonnets and was so glad 
to see everybody else. The two days so full and varied 
and thrilling were preceded by the secretaries’ meeting 
to which we brought our old but ever-bobbing-up-new 
problems and perplexities, and gravely offered our care- 
fully thought-out solutions—doubtless tried many times 
by other workers. Here came the volunteers—the candi- 
dates—dear girls whose simple story of their. call made 
most of us not only “all smiley round the mouth, but 
teary round the lashes”; then the discussions, the round 
tables, the returned missionaries and the treasurer’s 
report always listened to with bated breath, at first 
from dear Miss Clarke and so long from our beloved Miss 
Stedman. 

Here came Mrs. Hovey with her sweet smile and the 
calm, dignified Miss Durfee, and here came the State 
Secretaries, when in her state each was like Arnold 
Winkleried “on whose sole arm hung victory.” Dear 
Mrs. Colgate of New York with her beautiful grey puffs, 
and the versatile Mrs. Pettit of New Jersey and others 
whom we lovingly recall. 

How proud we were to be numbered with them! There 
were sO many it seemed, for Maine and Massachusetts 
and New York had two each—and how the Pennsylvania 
Secretary had to resort to all sorts of contrivances to 
make her report which followed eleven others, different 
in order to wake up women who would naturally begin 
to be weary when the twelfth was called for. For after 
Pennsylvania had done such wonderful work all the year 
it would have been unthinkable and unbearable not to 
have the record listened to with lively interest. 

Then the special October Board Meeting each year, 
when the secretaries came trooping up from Maine to 
Washington, to sit around the edge of the sacred Board 
Room all the morning, while the august Board sat around 
the long table and discussed ways and means and brought 
the crying needs of the missionaries. The anxiety to 
advance; the careful expenditure of money; the searching 
of pleasant ways to say “no” to the missionaries who 
needed helpers and equipment when the treasury was 


low or empty; the love-light on the dear old faces; the 
earnest prayers from faith-filled hearts; the glowing 
words from fire-tipped lips; the tender sympathy shown 
in each decision—how it all impressed us and made us 
wish in vain that we were more like them. 

Then in the afternoon the secretaries were promoted 
to sit around the long table and the august ladies of the 
Board sat around the edge of the room, while we aired 
our difficulties and told our tale of woe or proudly recited 
our victories. Those were great days! We ne’er shall 
see their like again, though we may see better. 

The Helping Hand—how we loved it! The Missionary 
Calendar of prayer—how proudly we exhibited it! 
The increase in missionaries and money with an occasional 
Deficit Year to keep us humble and humming. The 
growth in circles and members, the increasing Farther 
Lights, the darling Cradle Rolls! So many of these come 
flocking back to memory’s door, but we dare not open 
it wider, but instead hang over the lintel the message of 
it all—what shall it be? What better than a message of 
faith, the victory that overcomes the world. Faith of 
our mothers, blessed faith! We will be true to Thee till 
death. 

All these dear saints, who rest or work in glory or sit 
with patient faces awaiting their summons, as well as 
those of us who can look back over considerably more 
than half the Society’s fifty fruitful years, have at least 
one message for all who or shall come after—a message 
of faith and love and sacrifice. 

By faith they saw visions, by faith overcame ob- 
stacles, by love conquered self, by sacrifice wrought mir- 
acles; and all who remain must in faith and love and 
sacrifice shoulder the responsibility, continue the work, 
be true to the trust, as we inherit the results—the 
blessed fruits of their labors—the wonderful fruits of 
fifty years. 


“Lord God of nations, East and West, 
We bring our grateful hearts to Thee. 

We praise Thee for triumphant years, 
And hallow this, our Jubilee. 


To all Thy daughters, near and far, 
Vouchsafe Thy grace for days to come, 

And grant that we may faithful stand 
Until Thy voice shall call us home.” 








TO THESE THE GOSPEL IS GIVEN 
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The Work as Seen in Foreign Lands 
BY LUCY SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE 


AxN one is asked to let her memory loose, there is 
Wie knowing what fifty years of time will bring 

up! At a New England boarding school, Fidelia 
Fiske, that pioneer missionary in Persia, gathered a few 
of the girls about her, had them sit on the floor, Persian 
fashion, and gave them a story of “If you love me, lean 
hard.” One of that group gave her life to China and an- 
other to Turkey. I was one of the girls who had the 
lesson. 

In 1867, on my wedding trip, I was in Constantinople, 
where I sat in a conference at the yearly gathering of 
missionaries, and met some of the great men and women of 
whom we read. In Beirut and Sidon I looked in on work 
for girls. We spent two months on horseback through 
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Palestine to Egypt. Everywhere there was need of 
woman’s work for woman. 

Reaching home I found that Mrs. Doremus was work- 
ing out her great thought of how to get into the zenanas 
and help the child-widows and girl-wives and others of 
India. I gladly did my little as a member of the Women’s 
Union Missionary Society. 

I remember using a leaflet for those who were not inter- 

ested or able to give a larger sum—‘“‘Two Cents a Week 
and a Prayer.” Whether the giving was small or great, 
prayer is the power. 
_ In 1871 the Baptist women organized for foreign work, 
first in the West and then in the East. Some splendid 
leaders came forward—Mrs. Gardner Colby, Mrs. Hovey, 
Mrs. Stephen Smith, Mrs. Colgate, Mrs. Robert Harris 
and many others. 

Woman’s life in the Far East was so full of misery and 
superstition and degradation, that we needed to brighten 
our meetings in every way possible. There were then no 


grand plans for educating native women, who should be 
trained for high positions. We little dreamed of the 
wonderful changes the Gospel would bring. It was a time 
of little things, of giving simple incidents. We were lay- 
ing foundation stones and needed to have our meetings 
attractive. A returned missionary was met and welcomed 
and entertained, and a good lunch or missionary tea 
followed the sad stories. I remember saying to my 
Sabbath school girls, “If you come to the missionary 
meeting, I shall invite you to my sleighride party.” One 
of my girls of sanctified common sense but moderate book 
knowledge went to India, and gave a dozen years of effi- 
cient service, until called up higher. 

Mrs. Harris, in her elegant hotel life, was always ready 
to entertain missionaries. We all know of her large- 
hearted, bountiful giving. No one can forget Mrs. Col- 
gate with the smile that irradiated her sweet face. Her 
June missionary day, with its roses and strawberries and 
cream and royal welcome, was one to look forward to all 
the year. 

In January, 1879, we started on a visit of missions. 
Globe trotting was not the order of the day. At every 
port we were welcomed by schoolmates or friends. In 
Japan there was my old friend Miss Kidder. We did not 
impose ourselves on her hospitality, but during our stay 
took possession and made her and Sowotome San our 
guests, so she was relieved of the housekeeping and the 
bills and I had the fun. Joseph Neesima we had known 


_ in America. Think of visiting his home, and seeing the 


Doshisha! The Ashmores in Swatow, and a summer with 
my relatives, Dr. and Mrs. Nevius in Chefoo—but the list 
is too long! One special schoolmate and make-believe 
sister was Martha Sheldon, whose quiet, beautiful work 
with girls at the Tyke, in Moulmein, we had longed to see; 
and from our own church had gone our dear friend and 
sister, Emma Chace, later Mrs. Hascall, giving beautiful 
service and, after the death of Mrs. Ingalls, taking charge 
of her work. Memories crowd upon me! Can I ever for- 
get such a beautiful character as Mahsoo, who went with 
us by elephant and jungle-boat into the interior? And 
there were Thinoo and others whom we learned to love 
dearly. 

In Thongzai we were met by Mrs. Ingalls with her ever 
merry laugh. Shaking her curls, and talking to my small 
son, she said, ‘“‘I have a surprise for you!” I had written 
her that my boy would be with me. On reaching her 
home, we found that she had rented a live monkey for the 
boy’s amusement while he was her guest! It was an 
illustration of the tactful way she met every emergency. 

One night Mrs. Ingalls had a prayer meeting in her 
home, the usual place, and the native preacher hunted in 
vain for the big Bible, and had to read out of a small one. 
Mrs. Ingalls told me later that whenever the native 
preacher was overlong in his exegesis at the beginning of a 
meeting, she always hid the Bible when the next meeting 
came where he presided. She did not scold, but was a 
perfect bishop over those native Christian leaders. 

In contrast with her strength of character, she had a 
deadly fear of dogs. A Burman neighbor knew of this 
timidity and insisted, when she was alone, on accompany- 
ing her to nearby villages, for everybody kept dogs. 
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I went with Mrs. Ingalls into some of her country work. 
A bullock cart, without springs, met us at the jungle 
station. Thet-sha, who was to help cook for us, came 
with rolls of bedding, for we were to sleep on the floor of 
the chapel. 

The following incident illustrates a certain line of her 
work. It had been a busy Sunday. It was now sunset. 
“Come, I hear them at worship,” said Mrs. Ingalls. 
Through a grove of palm and mango trees, to a bamboo 
room on posts, we hurried. It had a thatched roof but no 
sides. Quietly we climbed the bamboo ladder (the only 
means of entrance), and there saw a small company of 
men kneeling before the idols, praying. 

Close to the sacred platform we stood and listened, 
“O, thou great one, and most excellent, we worship thee 
with our minds and our bodies, and all that we have. 
Thou hast taken the form of every living thing. When 
thou wast in the last state of a Boodh, O Gaudama, thou 
wast the most wonderful, and hast gone into Nigban 
(practical annihilation of body and soul).”’ The prayer 
then stopped, as the worshiper poured water through the 
cracks of the bamboo floor. “For this act of adora- 
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tion may we all obtain great merit, O Gaudama!” 

“My friend,” said the missionary, touching him on the 
shoulder, “I have heard your prayer.” 

“Oh, I am glad,” quickly replied the man. 

“But,” continued the mama (teacher), “I did not hear 
of anything this great god can do for you.” 

“T will not lie; he is not able,” was the frank answer. 

“Well, then, why do you pray to him?” she responded. 

“Tt’s our custom; our forefathers all did so.” 

“Must you do exactly as your ancestors did? They 
always spent four days walking to Rangoon when they 
went there and slept under the trees; and yet you go in the 
cars in six hours. How’s that?” 

Then followed a hearty, irresistible laugh, in which 
all joined. 

“Are you the mama from Thongzai?” said one of the 
men, peering into her face. “I am coming to get some of 
your books; I have heard about you.” 

Down at the foot of the ladder there was a second 
meeting, where Mrs. Ingalls in the gathering twilight told 
of that “God who so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son.” 


Organized Just in Time for the Chicago Fire 


ESPONDING to Mrs. Montgomery’s request for 
information concerning the early history of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, in view of its 

Jubilee celebration, Mrs. Lucina Colburn Gardner sends 
from Lodi, Wisconsin, some interesting reminiscences, 
together with a biographical sketch of Rev. Orrin O. 
Stearns, a Brown graduate who had as classmates Drs. 
Nathan Brown and M. Bronson, who went to Burma and 
Assam, and met Adoniram Judson when the latter 
brought his three children to Boston after burying their 
mother on St. Helena. Mr. Stearns went to Wisconsin 
from Boston in 1854, and for thirty years was intimately 
connected with the work of the denomination, especially 
in missionary matters. As a pastor at Lodi he exercised 
a strong influence. At his first covenant meeting with the 
church in 1867, he asked the members to contribute to 
missions. 

When in 1871 the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society of the West was organized, Mr. and Mrs. Stearns 
attended the meetings and entered heartily into the work. 
On the first Sabbath after returning home he described 
enthusiastically the new Society, its organization, object 
and purpose, and urged the women of the church and 
congregation to form an auxiliary society. Three besides 
Mrs. Stearns heeded the call, and an auxiliary was organ- 
ized with Mrs. Stearns as president, Miss Martha 
Van Ness, secretary. Before any plans could be made for 
the future, a messenger came from the depot telling of the 
great Chicago fire then raging. The auxiliary hastily 
adjourned to gather bedding, clothing and food, which the 
railway company sent with other things to the sufferers. 
“We felt God had set his seal on our little Society by. call- 
ing us to service.” 


Mrs. GARDNER’S REMINISCENCES 


“In those early days there were no programs or ready 
material to make them, There was to be a State Conven- 
tion at Beloit in 1874, and a returned missionary lady was 
to be there. That would be an opportunity to get some 


help. So two members of the little Society went down. 
It was a very enthusiastic meeting. A Protestant with a 
load of Bibles had just entered Rome, and it was a source 
of great rejoicing. At the morning session of the last day 
it was given out that at noon recess, in a little back room 
of the church, there would be a woman’s meeting. ‘The 
other Lodi woman left for home in the morning. So I 
hastened at time and place, expecting help. There came 
three other women as hungry and ignorant as myself. In 
vain; those who could help were elsewhere with a favored 
few. The Lodi woman decided, in that little back room, 
if the women were so indifferent to missions she would 
gather the children of the Sunday school and teach them 
of the heathen children that knew not of Jesus. On 
leaving the church for Lodi, she felt the trip for help had 
been in vain. Only God could help. 

“When I took my seat in the car for home, I found my- 
self beside the very woman I went to Beloit to hear, Mrs. 
Anna K. Scott. She was on her way to St. Paul, but 
kindly consented to stop over night and speak to the 
women of Lodi. Leaving her at Deacon Simons, I went 
and notified the women of the village that a missionary 
would speak at the Baptist church. Then went and built 
fires and lighted lamps at the church in time to introduce 
Mrs. Scott to the audience. 

“The next Sunday I invited the Sunday school children 
to spend the next Saturday afternoon with me to organize 
a Mission Band. Fourteen boys and girls from five to 
thirteen years of age came at the appointed time. After 
reading Scripture, prayer, and singing from Sunday 
school books, and explaining our object and purpose, ‘The 
Band of Earnest Workers’ was organized November 7, 
1874, auxiliary to Society of the West. Elma R. Simons, 
secretary, Susan S. Groves, treasurer. Motto, ‘Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, to it with thy might.’ Duesa 
penny at each meeting every two weeks, to be earned or 
saved by going without candy or something else, Thus 
learning self-sacrifice to help others. To raise that 
amount the leader let them sew carpet rags, for which she 
paid a good price into the treasury. To learn of the 
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countries where the Baptists had missions, of the people, 
their habits, religions, peculiarities, the leader had to 
search religious and secular papers, magazines and mis- 
sionaries’ letters. She had to make her own maps. 
Finally, to fix the facts upon the minds of the young, as 
facts were collected of missions and missionaries, besides 
a daily map exercise she originated a game adapted from 
the game of authors. It was useful in familiarizing the 
players with the names of the missionaries, the lands, 
districts, tribes, missions, etc. 

“Mission Circles and Bands were a new idea in the 
State. To the Band of Earnest Workers the children of 
the village and nearby country came until we had 66 
names on the book. The proceeds of the dues and the 
sale of quilts pieced by Earnest Workers and fancy 
articles made by them and sold at their annual fairs, were 
sent to the Society of the West. In the spring of 1877 
when the Woman’s Home Mission Society was formed, 
Mrs. Swift asked us to become interested in our own 
country. Having a quilt pieced, we added a few other 
articles, which she sent to Tennessee. From this time all 
our money was sent to the Society of the West, but our 
work went to the home field. Mrs. Swift sent the Earnest 
Workers a very interesting report of Dr. Johnson’s visit to 
the Creek Indian Association; of an Indian and his 
motherless ten-year-old daughter, poorly clad, walking 
ten miles in the cold and dew to attend. The Indian was 
the Creek minister, and the Sankey of the Creek nation. 
The Band was at once interested, and learning the girl’s 








size we made before fall a complete outfit of good ma- 
terial for Leah. The result was very gratifying to Leah 
and her father; and her conversion and baptism and 
membership in the Tuskegee church, coming forward of 
her own accord and relating a Christian experience, im- 
pressed the Earnest Workers favorably, deepened their 
interest in the work of both home and foreign missions. 
“The secretary and treasurer of the Earnest Workers 
both became missionaries of the Society of the West in 
1887. Miss Elma R. Simons was sent to Toungoo, 
Burma, where she entered Dr. Cross’ family and for nine- 
teen years was loved asa daughter. She came to America 
but once. She wished to spend her life with her loved 
Karens, and died there in 1906, cared for by the mission- 
aries and buried by them and the Karens. Miss Susan S. 
Groves could not go to foreign lands on account of health, 
and the Society of the West made her their secretary for 
Wisconsin. Miss Martha Van Ness, secretary of the first 
missionary society of Lodi, a woman of strong and win- 
ning character, in 1890 became a home missionary. 
When she became unable to do field work she went to 
Santa Anna, California. Before her death, in August, 
1919, she gave her property to missions. From the 
Earnest Workers have gone forth to other states and 
denominations those who have become leaders for 
missions, and given credit to the early influence of that 
little Band for their earnestness. Today the affectionate 
regard of some of the men and women who in youth were 
members of the Earnest Workers is often expressed.” 
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What of the Future of the W. A. B. F. M. S.? 


BY MRS. HENRY W. PEABODY 


HE Editor has asked me to prophesy. It is hardly 
safe in these times of “Mult and Tumult,” as an 
old lady describes them. Let me escape the respon- 
sibility through the Yankee’s resort—questions. 
1. Is the work that our mothers began completed? 
2. Are our objectives out of date or obsolete? 
3. Have we as many and as great resources as they 
had, including faith and knowledge? 
4. Are there more important channels of service than 
this for women outside of the Church today? 


5. Does the Church wish to release women from relig- 
ious service to other lines of effort which call loudly 
for the type of woman whose voluntary service has 
made this Society possible? 

6. Is there to be freedom and support by the denom- 
ination for the organization, or is voluntary service 
to be discarded in the interest of efficiency and pro- 
fessional supervision? 

7. Have women demonstrated the value of their work? 


8. Is their present form of organization in churches 
and Districts a hindrance to other types of denomi- 
national effort? 


g. To what end are we training our W. W. G. girls if we 
are not to continue? 
10. Has God released us? He called the Society into 
being. 

To answer some of these questions we would say, the 
task is not completed; foundations are laid; new levels 
are reached; we have established precedents. That is all. 
Our objectives sound modern: child welfare, emancipa- 
tion of woman, the missionary settlement, which is the 
social settlement plus religion, religious education, in- 
dustrial training, the gospel of healing and the Interna- 
tionalism of Calvary. 

It is a progressive program, but it was all born in the 
heart of the Master and committed to us as parts of His 

lan. 
. A distinctive feature of the work of our Woman’s Soci- 
‘ety has been the voluntary service rendered by women, a 
gift of inestimable value which must be preserved. 

There has been considerable variety in this section of 
the garden of the Lord. It may lack the order and uni- 
formity of a well-pruned hedge, which furnishes excellent 
boundaries, but loses in blossom and fruit and individual 
growth. Women rather enjoy variety. 

There is an inevitable tendency for women to gravitate 
to groups of women. In earliest days there was the wo- 
man’s prayer meeting by the river. Our grandmothers 
had quiltings, female prayer meetings, Dorcas Societies, 
then missionary societies; and reforms like the W. C. 
T. U. and the Y. W. C. A.; political effort through suf- 
frage; community service; clubs; war work; Red Cross. 
It is a feminine habit, and unless recognized by the Church 
and given scope, the Church will lose a certain type of 
women who will seek association and service elsewhere. 
This is not peculiarly woman’s foible, as there has always 
been a corresponding masculine tendency to work and 
play together as men. Women rather enjoy working out 
financial problems. 


Unless they find an opportunity for initiative and 
worth-while tasks with simpler and less expensive meth- 
ods, they are likely to turn to other types of work and we 
shall lose a great asset. For these reasons and others we 
believe our form of woman’s organization must continue. 

The work must grow along broader lines. We have 
laid foundations; now our emphasis must be on the de- 
velopment of Christian leadership among the women of 
the nations where we have been sent. To train such 
women we must send women who themselves have added 
to the old homely graces and virtues that even Solomon 
recognized, high efficiency in educational and medical 
training, and for social evangelism. We shall do our 
work in coming years through the trained woman 
teacher and doctor and evangelist—spiritual leaders 





LUCY WATERBURY PEABODY 


“thoroughly furnished,” who will do for their own people 
what the foreigner can never do. To send our best will 
still be our joy and privilege, but to see more and more the 
development of hosts of Oriental women, who are to make 
a new world possible, is to be our task. The rising colleges 
and medical schools for women proclaim this. Until we 
have trained a generation on this wise we must press on. 

Fifty years from now our grandchildren will celebrate 
the Jubilee of the present Baptist organizations. With 
the same thrill which we are feeling in this Jubilee they 
will rehearse the events at Denver, Buffalo and Des 
Moines with pageant and song. In any case we are 
pretty sure that Grandma W. A. B. F. M. S., who has 
survived fifty years, will be here fifty years from_now, 
ready for another celebration. 
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The Jubilee Year 


BY NELLIE G. PRESCOTT, FOREIGN SECRETARY 


N APRIL 17, 1873, in Chicago, Mrs. Robert Harris 
@) as president, called the Woman’s Baptist Mission- 
ary Society of the West to order for its second an- 

nual meeting. In her address of welcome she said: 


“Let us on this anniversary day hear the voice of our Great 
Leader summoning us to go forward and let us take as our motto 
the words of the immortal Carey: ‘Expect great things from 
God; attempt great things for God.’”’ 


Six days later, April 23, 1873, in Boston occurred the 
second annual meeting of the Woman’s Baptist Mission- 
ary Society of the East, the president, Mrs. Gardner 
Colby presiding. From her opening address we quote 
the closing sentence: 

“We have put our hand to a great work; let us never think of 
turning back—never remit in the least our efforts to promote 
the cause of Him who came to seek and save that which was 
lost.” 


With these brave words did the Baptist women of the 
East and of the West step out on their great adventure 
of faith fifty years ago. Over a path untrod before, they 
have gone steadily forward not seeing, many a time, 
even the next step ahead. Yet, always, they have been 
true to the challenging words of that first president— 
“Let us never think of turning back.” 

Now from the hilltop of the Golden Jubilee, they look 
down upon the path which has been made with such 
infinite care and unceasing prayer—to find that through 
the years the narrow path of inexperience and pioneer 
work has widened to a broad, firm road of recognized 
activities for the women of our Baptist churches. 

First—Baptist women have become Educators of note 
determining the policy, supervising and supporting more 
than one thousand schools. These include kindergartens, 
primary, grammar and high schools scattered about 
in five different countries, in ten established mission 
fields. It is necessary to conform to the demands of the 
British Educational Code throughout India, the Educa- 
tional Department of the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Educational Commission in the Philippines 
and the Educational Association of China. In addition, 
they are cooperating in three different countries in the 
founding and support of three Arts Colleges and one 
Medical College. 

There are in all these schools and colleges, more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand young people who are 
receiving their first knowledge of Christian ideals, faith 
and living. These are under the instruction of more than 
seventeen hundred teachers who, with comparatively 
few exceptions, are products of our Baptist Mission 
Schools and living witnesses of the power of Jesus Christ. 

Second—Baptist women have not only become educa- 
tors along general lines, but they are also Specialists, 
for there are in addition, schools of more technical and 
vocational character; normal schools for teacher training, 
kindergarten training schools, fine Bible training institu- 
tions, schools where industrial courses are given and 
nurses training schools. 

Third—They have become careful Students of Social 
problems and in each country have undertaken some 
definite work to meet an urgent social condition. There 


are orphanages, homes for widows, a school of mother- 
craft, and Christian social work in congested centers of 
large cities. 

Fourth—Baptist women have gained experience as 
Directors of Evangelism, for in addition to the Bible train- 
ing schools, they support three hundred women who give 
their time to the direct preaching and teaching of the 
Bible. There are hundreds of Sunday schools, visitation 
in hundreds of homes, and many informal Bible classes 
held on verandas and in jungle villages. 

Fifth—They have become Medical Directors in the at- 
tempt to teach the lessons of spiritual regeneration 
through the relieving of physical suffering. Twenty-six 
hospitals and dispensaries bear a mute but effective 
witness to this attempt to teach the love of Jesus through 
the gentle touch of the Christian doctor and nurse. 
In addition more than a thousand assistants have been 
trained to give competent aid in these hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. 

Sixth—These Baptist women in fifty years have be- 
come experienced Financiers through collecting, investing 
and dispensing their own funds. In 1872, $29,997 were 
the receipts of the two treasuries of the Societies of the 
East and the West. In 1920, the forty-ninth year of 
their history more than one million dollars was handled 
in the Treasury Department of the Society. In addition, 
they have acquired property in every mission field and 
now own scores of houses and school buildings of all sizes 
and description. They have never lost a cent through 
careless investment, nor have they even been forced to 
carry deficits for any period of time. 

Seventh and Lastly—Baptist women have become 
Students of Character. They have learned to know the 
Mohammedan women and the Hindu, the Buddhist, the 
Confucianist and the animist; the women of the hill 
tribes and of the plains; the caste and the outcaste. 
To each and all the gospel has been given in the form and 
manner best fitted to meet the need. And not only to the 
women and girls of the Orient has this careful considera- 
tion been given, but also to the young women of America, 
as in constantly increasing numbers they have expressed 
a desire to go to the uttermost parts of the earth in the 
service of their King. Through joy and through sorrow, 
through illness and through health, in the days of prepara- 
tion and of active service, these young women have been 
followed with the understanding sympathy of Baptist 
women. 

As the experiences of fifty years culminate now in the 
Golden Jubilee, again the words of that first president 
sound clear and true from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and around the world, “Let us never think of turning 
back.” Thus with “Our eyes to the hills, our trust in 
God, our faith the victory,” we turn from looking at the 
widening road of the past to a future all unknown but 
already bright with the promise of larger opportunities 
for service than women have ever attempted. The be- 
ginnings have been noble, the growth has been commend- 
able, but the task in 1921 is unfinished while there re- 
main millions of women who can neither read nor write, 
and whose hearts have never opened to the Christian 
message. 
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Congratulations from Christian Co-Workers 


FRoM THE AMERICAN Baptist HoME MIssION SOCIETY 


When I contemplate the vast Christian work per- 
formed by the missionaries of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, I recall the words in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” 


“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

Five decades ago a group of noble women, whose sons 

and daughters are among the leaders of this generation 

‘in many lands, formed in faith the Society that has influ- 
enced the character and destiny of lives and families 
among communities in Asia and elsewhere so widely and 
deeply, that in many places nothing is as it was except 
the natural scenery. 

This Society, fortunate in its choice of officers and in 
its selection of workers, has furnished the missionary 
lenses through which the women of America have not 
only been able to visualize the opportunities in foreign 
lands, but also to see the vast needs at the American home 
base, in which no field can lie fallow but must yield full 
harvests of missionary grain for sowing in the nations 
beyond the seas. 

I trust that the year of Jubilee may be marked by many 
significant gifts from the living, and that under present 
impressions legacies may be written which will later ex- 
tend the reach of its missionaries and multiply their spir- 
itual contacts. 

Among the holiest memories of my life are those hours 
in which I have planned with representatives of this 
Society for the extension of the Kingdom of God. The 
officers and Board of Managers of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society pray that the great work already 
done by our sister society may be prophetic of the large 
number of lives, schools and Christian agencies that will 
be transformed by the missionary labors of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society for the saving 
of the world. 

CuHaRLEs L. WuITE, Executive Secretary. 


FRoM THE WoMAN’s AMERICAN Baptist HOME MIssION 
SOCIETY 
To Our SISTER: 

It is an occasion great for rejoicing in our denomina- 
tional family when one of its members celebrates a 
Jubilee birthday, and we are most happy to congratulate 
our elder sister and felicitate her on the rounding out of 
fifty golden years. 

While all of us cannot recall the events of the first 
years, we know our sister from the first has been sur- 
rounded with the prayers of many loving hearts; that the 
sympathetic hands of multitudes of women have helped 
her in the first steps alone; that they have watched her 
growth through the crucial days of childhood and youth, 
have been eager to counsel and support her as she under- 
took the full responsibilities of maturity, until this year 
we crown her with a jeweled diadem of her fifty golden 
years. 

The golden foundation of this jeweled crown is but a 
symbol of the noble women with hearts of pure gold who 
laid the foundations of the life work of our sister, who 
gave themselves unreservedly that others might know 


Him whom they loved and served. And the jewels, the 
many precious jewels, in the crown are the hosts of wo- 
men across the seas who have heard the message and 
whose lives are radiant today because of the glory and 
happiness which has come to them through the light of 
the gospel. 

Blessed—thrice blessed—are the splendid women who 
laid the foundations and shaped our sister’s destiny. 
Blessed beyond compare are those who are the fruits of 
her labors. Nobly does our sister wear her crown, and 
happy are we in honoring her for her glorious achieve- 
ments of the past, and in bidding her godspeed to a most 
glorious future. With heartiest congratulations, 


KATHERINE S. WESTFALL, Executive Secretary. 


FROM THE AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


GREETINGS: 

As administrative officers of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society we extend to the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society our hearty 
greetings as the Society joins in the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of its organized effort among the women 
and children of the non-Christian world. We record our 
heartfelt gratitude at the completion of half a century of 
nobly successful foreign mission activity on the part of 
the Woman’s Society. We also express grateful apprecia- 
tion of the cordial relationships which for fifty years 
have been maintained between the two organizations 
and of the practical and effective cooperation which, 
without interruption, has characterized the half century 
of service in the great foreign mission fields of the world. 

The missionaries of the Woman’s Society, through 
their more intimate contact with the homes and with the 
women and the children in non-Christian lands, have 
rendered a service that has been of peculiarly vital im- 
portance and of the greatest significance in laying broad 
and firm foundations on which the future progress of the 
Kingdom of Christ is to be built. Many of the strong- 
est leaders among these non-Christian peoples, both 
men and women, have been discovered and trained by 
missionaries of the Woman’s Society. Through their 
orphan asylums and hospitals for women and children, 
the missionaries have ministered in most Christ-like 
ways to the needy and destitute people about them. 
Through institutions of learning the Woman’s Society is 
touching the very heart of the great populations of Africa 
and Asia. In the fifty years that have passed multitudes 
of women and children have heard the story of the Christ 
and have found in Him the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

We congratulate our denomination that its Woman’s 
Society, through its high ideals, its spirited enthusiasm 
and undaunted faith, has done so much to keep the mis- 
sionary fires burning in the homes, the churches, and the 
schools of our people in America. At its very beginning 
and throughout its history the Society has been signally 
blessed in its strong and devoted leadership. It is not 
strange that its leadership at the present hour should be 
so widely recognized and appreciated by foreign mission 
administrators of other denominations in various parts 
of the world. 

With the assurance of our prayerful hope that the 
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second and succeeding half-centuries will be similarly 
crowned with the abundant blessings of Almighty God, 
we remain, fraternally and cordially, 
James H. FRANKLIN JosEpH C. ROBBINS 
P. H. J: LERRIGo GEorRGE B. HUNTINGTON 
Wit.iamM B. LippHARD 


GREETINGS FROM Mrs. EDMANDS 


One of the deepest satisfactions of my Christian life 
is the pleasure of having enjoyed an active part in the 
work of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
during the entire period of its first fifty years. 

My mother, as a charter member of the Society, made 
me a life member in the second year, and from the day 











MRS. LYDIA C. EDMANDS 


when at thirteen, I began to lead a children’s mission 
band until the present day, my interest in and love for 
the work has deepened and strengthened, and the bless- 
ing and development which the Lord has granted to my 
spiritual life through my experiences in this service, have 
been beyond anything which could have come to me 
through any other channel. 

During the twenty-eight years since April, 1893, when 
I began my official connection with the Society, it has 
been a constant joy to know, and to work with the finest 
women in our denominational life, and the heroic men 
and women who have been our representatives on the 
firing line abroad. As we stand on the threshold of the 
new half century of the life of this Society, I would like to 
say to the young women of our churches: 

“Tf you want the best the Christian life has to offer, if 


you want the choicest human society, get into the mis- ° 


sion work of this Society at home or abroad, and I am 
sure your experience will be like mine, and at the close of 
fifty years of service you will thank God that He called 
you in early life to so rich and profitable a place in His 
Kingdom.” Yours in Christian service, 

Lyp1a C. EDMANDS. 
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FROM THE WORLD WIDE GUILD 


“We are not to blame for our ancestors, but we are 
responsible for our descendants.” Some such thought as 
this must have been in the minds of those far-seeing 
women who started the World Wide Guild six years ago. 
Will the pronouncement of history be that “they builded 
better than they knew?” We know not, but we do know 
that in this year of Jubilee the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society has reason to be proud of its share in the develop- 
ment of this six-year-old daughter. She is growing 
normally in numbers with 3,275 chapters enrolled and 
approximately 50,000 members enlisted; her mind is de- 
veloping and she is pursuing regular courses of Mission 
Study; her delight in reading good solid missionary books 
is increasing each year; her recreation takes the form of 
missionary dramatics to a large extent; her outings in- 
clude W. W. G. State Rallies and House Parties; she is 
assuming much responsibility by her capable leadership 
in Association, State, and District; but best of all her 
prayer life is deepening, and her response to the claims of 
her Master is sending her to the rescue of “those other 
sheep.” The Jubilee gift she brings to her Mother is 
$12,085 for the W. W. G. Dormitory for Girls of the High 
School, Swatow, South China. With such a mother, how 
could the daughter be other than a Worth While Girl? 


AMA J. NOBLE. 


CONGRATULATIONS, WOMEN, FROM THE CRUSADERS 


“Tt is the Jubilee; it shall be holy unto you”’: 

What hath God wrought in these fifty years, through 
the women, that calls upon the C. W. C. for a time of 
rejoicing and a holy festival? Could we go to our chil- 
dren with promises and expectations with any confidence 
of winning their cooperation, if we had no history to 
guarantee our promise? They must know that schools 
are there in the Orient mow and children crowding the 
doors who cannot get in till we send more teachers, books 
and pencils; that orphans, whose pictures they may see, 
have been mothered by our missionaries, who cannot 
afford to bring them up unless we help; that sick babies 
and boys and girls who are hurt by elephants and fire 
and accidents of all kinds, would die in terrible pain if our 
missionary doctors couldn’t open a hospital with the 
money we give; that thousands of boys and girls would 
not know how to pray to a friend like Jesus and sing His 
praises and worship Him and love Him and work for 
Him, just as we do, if our missionaries weren’t there and 
we didn’t support them from here. 

Because of the work and triumph of the last fifty years, 
we can give our boys and girls a big program and they 
will carry it out to the Glory of God and with credit to 


themselves. 
Mary L. NoBLe. 


From AUNT SUSANNA JONES OF MINNESOTA 


“Now I come to the Jubilee. For years I have prayed, 
‘Father, if it be Thy will, let me round out the fifty years.’ 
I do not know now whether I shall be able to attend the 
meetings, but Iam praying that I may. But any way, it 
will be the crowning joy of my life that I have lived and 
had the privilege of working, helping and praying with 
such a host of consecrated women.” 








Anna K. Scott, Pioneer 


It is good to know that in these Jubilee days we have 
some who have known of our work from its very begin- 
ning still with us to rejoice over the wide expansion that 
God has given to our work. Among them is Dr. Anna K. 
Scott, who, after pioneer work in Assam, returned to this 
country on the death of her husband, educated her chil- 
dren, and then, when over fifty years old, went out to do 
pioneer work in Swatow. In response to a request that 
she write something for the Jubilee number, Dr. Scott 
sends the following: 

In 1889 the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society sent me as one of their missionaries to 
Swatow, China. I was to take up the medical work begun 
there by our lamented Dr. Caroline Daniels. My im- 
pressions of the Swatow Mission Compound were 
pleasant. Dr. Ashmore had bought a barren hill, the soil 
of which was disintegrated granite, and not a trace of 
vegetation could be found on it. But he and other mis- 
sionaries had made the place into a beautiful compound. 


I remember that I picked one hundred beautiful roses , 


from Mrs. Partridge’s rose bushes, as a gift to one of our 
guests, one morning soon after my arrival. 

I found patients awaiting my coming, and at once 
commenced medical work. The diseases of the Chinese 
are big and fierce. Asiatic cholera, bubonic plague, 
smallpox and beri-beri are among some of these diseases. 
All the time I could get from patients I gave to the study 
of the difficult Chinese language, but as I was fifty years 
old I could not acquire it as the younger missionaries did. 
But I could make my patients understand me, and I could 
understand them fairly well. The native Chinese doctor 
I found a very undesirable person. He was generally an 
opium smoker and refused to see patients at night. 
“What right have people to get sick at night?” This he 
made as a sufficient reason why he sould not be disturbed 
at night. His prescriptions were a curious combination 
of lizards, grasshoppers, claws of the devil-fish, coffin 
nails, etc., etc. I was called to take many opium smokers 
as patients. One year I had 400 of these poor sufferers as 
patients. Today it is a great pleasure to me that many of 
these cured opium smokers are faithful church members. 

I found it necessary, in getting myself introduced to the 
Chinese as a doctor, to have country dispensaries which I 
visited fortnightly. The result of this kind of work gave 
me more patients than I was able to care for properly. 
Some days there were two hundred patients coming to me 
from 4 A.M. to10P.M. I had found a few young men who 
wished to be trained as hospital helpers, and in time they 
became valuable assistants. I could not get the consent 
of the parents to allow their daughters to come to me for 
training. ‘“ Woman’s work is to cook the rice and wait on 
the men.” In after years it was very different, and these 
same parents begged me to instruct their girls as well as 
their boys. 

To my faithful and careful Chinese assistants I owe 
much of the prosperity of my Swatow médical work. As 
I retire from the medical work I wish to express my 
gratitude to the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society for sending me as a medical missionary. 
I wish also to thank this Society for the splendid work 
they are doing in China through their medical workers 
now on the field. May their noble work continue to be 
more and more successful, and may Heaven’s richest 
blessing rest upon the workers, both at home and abroad. 
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A Remarkable Message from Burma 


KAREN WOMAN’S BAPTIST HOME MISSION 
SOCIETY, BURMA 


President, Miss M1 Lon, Bassein 
Cor. Sec’y, Mrs. E. Pan Nyo, Ahlon 


To THE W. A. B. F. M. Society 
Deayr Friends Over the Sea: 


It is with the greatest pleasure and delight we send our 
greetings for the first time since Eve. 

We thank you very much for what you have done for 
us, through your good and faithful missionaries. They 
have trained us in the right way of serving our Master 
Jesus Christ during these fifty years. 

As we have thought and are thinking of the Jubilee you 
are enjoying far over the sea, we in heartfelt appreciation 
organized ourselves into a “Burma Karen Woman’s Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society.” We met in Rangoon and 
had delegates present from nearly all our Karen Asso- 
ciations in Burma, and they agreed happily to this new 
step organization. 

The women of our Association have never come to- 
gether before this, and we feel the closer we can come to- 
gether, the better we can work for the Lord’s kingdom. 
Though our work is in its infancy, we hope to follow up 
our sisters in America in step with, for we fully appreciate 
your work for our land. Weare the fruits of your labors, 
and we feel much indebted to you. 

We hope to move forward step by step until we come up 
to the full measure of our share in the glorious cause of 
evangelizing our own land. We hope to celebrate our 
Jubilee when you celebrate your Centennial. We hope 
the day may come (perhaps at our Jubilee) when we shall 
be able to organize a “Foreign Mission Society.” 

May your present meetings be full of interest and very 
wonderfully blessed, is the wish of the Karen women in 
Burma. 

Yours in His service, 


M1 Lon, President. 


Jubilee Buildings and Publications 


Part of the money secured is to be used in erecting 
new buildings on the foreign field. Each District is to 
have one which will be known as its Jubilee Building. 
Each District is also to publish a special piece of Oriental 
literature, in most cases for the children of the Orient. 


New York—Burma, Kemendine building. Children’s Bible in 
Karen. [ 

Atlantic—Burma, Mandalay High School. 

East Central—East China, Ningpo, High School. 

Rocky Mountain—Africa, Vanga, Ladies’ Residence. 

West Central—Assam, Gauhati, Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren. 

— River—Bengal-Orissa, Midnapore, High School for 

irls. 

Central—South China, Swatow, High and Normal Training 
School. ‘‘The Baby Record Book for Chinese Mothers.” 

South Pacific—West China, Chengtu, Christian Centre. 

New England—South India, Mahbubnagar, Hospital. 
dren’s Bible in Burmese. 

Northwestern—Japan, Osaka, Christian Social Centre. Lending 
Library for the Neighborhood Home (suggested). 

World Wide Gutld—South China, Swatow, Girls’ Dormitory. 
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Evaluations of the Woman’s Work by Missionaries 


Touching Creative Centers in Japan 


BY WILLIAM AXLING, D.D., OF TOKYO 


y) N JAPAN the Woman’s Foreign Society 

program makes the home, women, and 
children its main objective. The home is 
the heart of the nation. Women are the 
\ ed4|| heart of the home. The child is the father 
of the future. Win the women for Christ 
and the homes are His. Win the homes and you win the 
nation. Win the children and the coming generation is 
secure. Thus the Society is laying siege to the very 
creative centers of the nation. It is tackling, at its very 
heart, the task of Christianizing the Japanese people, for 
no nation will rise above the level of its women, and no 
nation will become Christian until its woman are linked 
up with Christ. 

Through its four high schools for girls, at Sendai, 
Tokyo, Kanagawa, and Himeji, the Society is bringing 
every year from 600 to 700 young women, during the most 
formative years of their lives, under Christian instruction 
and influence. These are educational institutions. They 
endeavor to meet the mental and physical needs of these 
unfolding lives along the latest and best educational lines. 
But they are doing an educational work which is entirely 
unique in Japan. They deal not only with the mentality 
but with the individuality and the personality of the 
students who are under their care. : 

The government is also emphasizing women’s educa- 
tion. Its system, however, is so formal and technical that 
its contribution to the development of the individuality 








and the unfolding of the personality of the students is” 


practically nil. Thoughtful Japanese themselves acknowl- 
edge this as an outstanding defect in the government 
schools. In fact the aim of the government’s whole system 
is to throw every student into one mould and to develop 
one distinctive type of woman. In a very real sense, 
therefore, the Society’s schools are doing a pioneer work 
in the educational field in Japan. They are furnishing 
ideals and setting goals for other institutions that are 
watching their work and its results. 

But these schools are far more than educational insti- 
tutions. They are home centers. There is a homeyness 
about the atmosphere here that is without parallel in the 
government schools. How often and how gratefully the 
girls themselves speak of this! The relation between the 
teachers and the students is most intimate and personal. 
The teachers mother as well as teach the girls. And the 
impact of the personality of these Christian teachers on 
the students does its own fashioning work. 

Moreover these schools are Christian centers where in- 
tensive work is done in building Christian character. 
These schools are Christian, first, last, and all the time. 
They aim not only at developing the individuality and 
personality of their students but strive to throw them into 
the Christian mould. Christian instruction is a part of 
the course, with the Bible as a text-book. Religious 
services are held daily. The Christian ‘atmosphere so 
dominates these institutions that it is compelling in its 
moulding power. 

Better still these schools are training centers for Chris- 





tian service. Between thirty-five and forty Sunday 
schools are conducted by the students of these schools 
among the children of the surrounding territory. Most of 
these children hear the Christian truth for the first time 
from these student-teachers. The homes of the pupils are 
visited and there the story is told to the grown-ups. 
Other forms of Christian work are carried on. Thus these 
institutions are great evangelizing agencies. And in the 
process of this work the students are not only dispelling 
the dense darkness in homes and hearts that know not 
Christ and being trained as Christian workers, but they 
are also getting the growth and enrichment and joy that 
come as by-products in Christian service. 

Eventually these girls will become wives, mothers, and 
home-makers. Who can estimate the influence on the 
nation of having women of this type and training as 
mothers of its children and makers of its homes? 

In the Woman’s Christian College, where the Society is 
cooperating with other denominations, it is carrying on, 
and to a higher plane, this same kind of work among 
picked girls. Here are selected graduates from many of 
the Christian girls’ high schools of Japan. Girls with 
ambition and ability enough to go on and do college grade 
work. In a special sense each of them will be a future 
leader in some circle and center. Through this institution 
the Society is following them with Christian instruction, 
atmosphere, and training throughout their student days. 

In the Bible Women’s Training School in Osaka and the 
Kindergarten Training School in Tokyo the Society is 
multiplying itself and extending its reach by training 
Japanese specialists to do work for women and children. 
It is also reaching the womanhood and the homes of the 
nation from an entirely different angle. The workers 
trained in these two institutions deal in the main with 
women who are already mothers, with homes already 
established, and with children already born. They 
function with womanhood in an advanced stage. 

The Bible women form the link between the church and 
the home. The kindergartners function in the same way 
with the kindergarten as a base. Japanese wives and 
mothers are essentially creatures of the home. Far more 
than the women of the West they are tied down to its 
routine and life. Without the Bible women to bring the 
Gospel message into the homes, these women can never be 
evangelized. And to these women the kindergartner 
comes, not only with the Good News, but also with sug- 
gestions about home-making, the care of children, home 
hygiene and kindred matters, the knowledge of which is so 
necessary in the building of an ideal home. 

Through the more than twenty kindergartens and the 
hundreds of Sunday schools which the Society is carrying 
on in Japan, it is laying its moulding hands on life at its 
very inception, and is directing the tide that runs right 
through the heart of the homes and of the nation. Here 
life, when most plastic, is cast into the Christ mould. 
From the thousands of children attending these kinder- 
gartens and Sunday schools will come, not merely future 
Christians, but men and women equipped to be Christians 
of the highest type. Over their lives pagan ideas and 
customs will have no controlling and hindering influence. 
They will be the back-bone of the church and will form its 
aggressive leadership. 
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In all its work the Society has been forward-looking and 
has shown initiative. The latest illustration of this is its 
decision to build a Christian commercial school for girls. 
Japan’s expanding commercial life has forced her women 
out of their homes and into the business arena. Ten years 
ago these girls numbered only a few thousand. Three years 
later their number had jumped to 800,000. Today they 
make up a host of 1,200,000. In all the empire there are 
only four girls’ schools of the commercial type. Of Chris- 
tian schools there are none. The bulk of these girls are 
therefore wholly unprepared for their work. Worse than 
this, they are also unprepared in character for the new 
temptations which they must face. The resultant wreck- 
age of womanhood is appalling. In order to serve this 
class of girls the Society is reorganizing and rebuilding its 
high school in Tokyo and converting it into the first 
Christian girls’ commercial school in Japan. This is 
pioneering in a great and needy field. 

Another illustration of the same kind is its plan for a 
social settlement in one of Tokyo’s slum sections. This 
work is only in its inception but the plans call for a plant 
and work that will bring new hope and new life and a new 
destiny for multitudes of women and children in this dark 
district. The plans for a similar work in the slums of 
Kobe are in a far more advanced stage. This is pioneer 
work of a fine type. 

In Tokyo, through its dormitory, the Society is 
ministering to girl students in government and private 
institutions. Most of these girls come from country 
homes. It is their first experience in a large city. Its life 
is bewildering. Its temptations are desperate. No one 
cares for them. The odds are against them. To these 
girls this Christian home is a boon beyond description. 

The Society’s comprehensive program includes rural 
evangelism. This is virgin soil. Rural Japan is still 
waiting for the Gospel. Into this untouched field the 
representatives of the society go and through women’s 
meetings, children’s meetings, and house-to-house visi- 
tation they make Christ and His message known to many 
who listen to it for the first time. There is also follow-up 
work in these districts. 

Thus from a score of different angles the Society is 
making contacts with the woman life, the child life, and 
the home life of this nation and is an educating, evangeli- 
zing, and elevating force immeasurable in its reach and 
power. With sincere gratitude for what it has done and is 
doing, we bespeak for it God’s richest blessings in the 
vears to come. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE BUILDING, SENDAI 
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As I Have Seen It in Telugu-land 


BY W. L. FERGUSON, D.D., OF MADRAS 


. IRST the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
Pie ear.” This is the law and the order of growth 
as enunciated by the Lord of the harvest. After 
fifty years of loving, patient, laborious and glorious 
service the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society is beginning to reap “the full corn,” as is wit- 
nessed by the presence of representatives and delegates 
now present in America from lands afar in attendance 
on the meetings of the Jubilee Celebration. These rep- 
resent the “‘first fruits,” and constitute the earnest of the 
more abundant harvest yet to be. 

But there was a time when we did not have our young 
women Bachelors of Arts, Licentiates of Teaching, Med- 
ical Practitioners, Qualified Nurses and the like to bring 
from afar. For full twenty-five years—half the span of the, 
Society’s life—have I watched the process in Telugu-land 
from seed-sowing to blade, from blade to ear, from ear to 
full corn and then the harvest of the first fruits. The 
present rejoicings would have been impossible without 
the humble beginnings in many a mud-walled, thatched- 
roofed village school and the elementary boarding schools 
connected with most of the Mission Stations. These 
were the places where the seed-sowing was done. The 
aim in those earlier days was to teach boys and girls to 
read, write and do simple arithmetic, to understand the 
Scriptures and to be able to teach others what they them- 
selves had learned. There was nothing spectacular or 
romantic about such work. It was all pretty much 
routine, humdrum and drudgery, if the task itself, apart 
from its inner meaning and hidden promise be considered, 
but its results have been far-reaching and its values in- 
estimable, for out of those humble schools have come the 
constant supply of material for the making of pastors, 
evangelists and mission helpers of every grade, together 
with teachers, nurses, wives and mothers—a new race of 


~ home-makers bearing the Christian stamp—lights shin- 


ing in the darkness and not overcome by it, heralds of 
India’s new day. . 

The second stage of development was marked by the 
beginning of medical work for women and children, first 
in a small dispensary as at Ramapatnam and at other 
places later. Then came the great forward step in open- 
ing a hospital at Nellore in 1891, and the completion of 
the first buildings for it in 1896. From that day till this 
the work has grown and expanded and the names of Dr. 
Ida Faye (Levering), Dr. Benjamin and Dr. Degenring, 
and of nurses Mary Faye and Annie Magilton, not to 
mention others, have become household words in and 
about the town of Nellore and far back into the 
district. 

The after-years brought forth the hospitals at Udaya- 
giri, where is the beautiful Etta Waterbury Memorial 
under the devoted care of Mrs. F. W. Stait, M.D.;at Han- 
amakonda, where is the Victoria Jubilee Hospital with its 
wards for women and children supported by this Society 
and under the care of Dr. J. Stuart Timpany; at Mah- 
bubnagar (Palmur), where Rev. E. Chute acted as foster 
father for'an orphaned project for some years till the 
coming of Dr.: Marian Farbar and Dr. Weaver put the 
work to the fore and made Mahbubnagar on the map of 
American Baptist women; at Nalgonda, opened under 
the direction of Dr. Lorena M. Breed and now in charge 
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of Miss Neufeld; at Sooriapett, where Mrs. J. Hubert so 
bravely fights on amidst famine, pestilence and trying 
privations; and at Ongole, where the new Clough Me- 
morial Hospital is in process of building, and where as at 
Nellore a training school for nurses is established. Men- 
tion also must be made of the dispensaries, at Ramapat- 
nam under the watchful care of Miss Wagner, and at 
Sattenapalle where Miss Whitaker is holding the fort. 

As the final step in the medical program, a Medical 
College for Women is projected. This is already in oper- 
ation as a school at Vellore, South India. A number of 
Woman’s Societies have combined in the establishment 
of this new undertaking, our own Society being not sec- 
ond either in zeal or the amount of money invested. 
The present Medical School will grow into a full-fledged 
Medical College for Women with the coming of years, 
and India’s own daughters will here be trained to care for 
their suffering sisters throughout the regions occupied by 
the missions and far beyond. Who can measure the 
worth and influence of these many institutions? They 
are a fountain of blessing to the thousands of afflicted 
throughout the areas where they are located; and they are 
the means of opening many a heart to the message of life, 
of spiritual health and soundness in Jesus Christ. 

Long before the Society could catch up with the de- 
mands for medical aid, the school work for girls was de- 
manding further advancement. Hence came the founding 
of the fine High School for Girls at Nellore, whence for 
years now have come a succession of many classes of well 
trained young women who have taken their places in lifeas 
Christian leaders, teachers, Bible-women, pastors’ wives, 
nurses, doctors and home-makers. The names of Miss 
M.A. Robertson, Mrs. A. H. Curtis, Miss Ella J. Draper, 
Miss Florence Carman are specially connected with the 
school as principals at different times, and to them belongs 
much honor for having brought it to the stage where it 
has twice outgrown its original quarters and to where it is 
again in need of greater expansion. 

The next step beyond high school is college, and for 
this a growing demand became imperative in 1915, when 
our Society, in union with eleven other women’s boards, 
joined in founding the Women’s Christian College, 
Madras. This institution is unique in that the “full 
denominational teaching” of each of the uniting bodies 
is allowed in the college, and students are encouraged 
by the staff to attend the churches of their own denomi- 
nations when such are to be found in the city of Madras. 
Already our Baptist work in Telugu-land is beginning to 
profit by the existence of this college, Miss Mullela 
Beatrice, B.A., L.T., one of its first graduates and our 
own girl, having joined the teaching staff of our Nellore 
Girls’ High School. The next step will be a Teachers’ 
Training College in connection with this first class col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. The spacious college buildings 
and grounds were made possible largely by the gift of 
funds from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller bequest 
through our Society and from other Baptist sources; 
while from the first representatives of the Society have 
been on the council, the executive committee, and the 
building committee of the College. Miss Olive M. Sar- 
ber, M.A., daughter of Rev. O. B. and Mrs. Sarber of 
Gary, Indiana, is our Baptist member of the faculty. 
The fitting symbol of the College is an oriental lamp, with 
the inscription, “Lighted to lighten.” Knowledge issuing 
in service is not only the ideal, but is the actual and prac- 
tical outcome now being realized in the lives of the grad- 


uates who are going forth, the majority into Christian 
work as teachers, doctors and other needy callings. 

There are other types of work of which no mention has 
been made, but each important and all contributing to 
the making of a new India—the Normal School, for the 
training of teachers, one school at Nellore and the other 
at Ongole; evangelization among women and children in 
cities like Madras and Secunderabad, and in towns and 
villages both by itinerating missionaries and by Bible 
women; instruction in domestic science, lace-making and 
gardening in some of the larger and older station 
boarding-schools; and last but not least, Sunday school 
work for boys and girls, Christian and non-Christian, 
as at Madras where the non-Christian enrolment is not 
far from 500 pupils. All these pupils mean just so many 
open doors to the homes whence they come. 

And what shall I say more? for time and space forbid 
me to tell of the pioneers in women’s work for women— 
the Jewetts, the Downies, the Cloughs, the Boggses, 
the Newcombs and the Bullards; or of their successors, 
the Misses Day, Wayte (Phinney), Darmstadt, Tencate, 
French, Morrow, Linker (Dussman), Kurtz, Kelly, 
Evans, Roberts and a host of others from Livinia Pea- 
body (Pearce) to Mesdames Campbell, Friesen, Hein- 
richs, Timpany, Ferguson, Davis, Owen, Brock, Stenger, 
Marsh, Curtis, Kurtz, Silliman and Misses Ellis, Bent, 
Chute, Reilly, Johnson, Ross, Jones, Dresser, Fielding, 
and their coadjutors unnamed; women many and men 
not a few who have followed the scriptural injunction to 
“help those women” laboring in the gospel. These all 
have wrought in faith; some have sowed in tears, others 
have reaped in joy; many are still spared to “carry on”; 
but others have entered the rest eternal in the house not 
made with hands, God having provided some better 
things for us, that apart from us they should not be made 
perfect. We celebrate the Jubilee amidst the things that 
are temporal; but they belong to the cloud of witnesses 
who watch and wait while we press on, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and Perfector of our faith. 

God bless the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society! May it live forever!! And it will, 
in the lives of those who have been redeemed and made fit 
in body, mind and spirit through the faithful, unremitting 
and Christlike ministries of its devoted missionaries 
and the constituencies in the homeland who have so 
nobly sustained both the work and the workers. Now 
for the next fifty years!/l! 








ETTA WATERBURY HOSPITAL, UDAYAGIRI, SOUTH INDIA 
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Baptist Women’s Work in- China 
BY REV. A. F. UFFORD, OF SHAOHSING 


eight years ago when Miss A. M. Figlde, after six 

years spent in Siam, joined the Swatow Mission 
in 1873. In the twelve and a half years that Miss Fielde 
worked in China, she established methods and set stand- 
ards for the training of Bible women which have been a 
pattern for Protestant missionaries for nearly half a cen- 
tury. To this day the name of Miss Fielde is known and 
respected far beyond the circle of Baptist missions. 

The plan inaugurated by Miss Fielde was very simple: 
Such Christian women as could arrange to leave their 
homes for two months were invited to visit the central 
compound for a period of instruction. Any woman who 
during the two months showed special aptitude was in- 
vited to remain for another two months. If at the end 
of the four months the woman had shown ability as a 
teacher, she was asked to remain longer, and by 
teaching and practical work she learned to be a Bible 
woman. By this method scores of able women have been 
trained. 

Systematic and regular visitations by the missionaries 
and by these Bible women in crowded cities, in market 
‘owns, and in country villages, have been characteristic 
of women’s work in China. Scorn, contempt, and petty 
persecution in the early days have gradually given way to 
respect and hearty welcome for these tireless workers 
among Chinese women. 

With the changes which the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion has brought to Chinese life, new openings have come 
to women workers. Growing out of modest little day 
schools, where the pupil was given everything, there has 
developed a splendid system of missionary education. 
From the kindergarten Chinese school girls are now taken 
through the lower school, and, as a crowning achieve- 
ment, the woman’s college. Last June when the first 
class was graduated from Ginling College, in which our 
Woman’s Board is cooperating, was a proud day for every 
Baptist missionary in China. It is a cause for profound 
gratitude to God that in this first class there were two 
daughters of Chinese Baptist pastors, both of whom have 
gone into Christian work in spite of the fact that they 
were. offered much more attractive salaries in government 
positions. 

In a number of instances it has been found possible to 
cooperate in a union institution with other missions work- 
ing in the same center. A typical case is the Hangchow 
Union Girls’ High School where three weak schools, con- 
ducted by as many different missions, have been consoli- 
dated into one strong high school with a kindergarten 
normal department. To this school come daughters of 
officials, gentry, and merchants, as well as girls from our 
own constituency, all drawn by the fact that it is the best 
girls’ school in the province. 

Recently schools for married women have been opened 
in several stations. In many cases these have had no 
opportunity for education before marriage. Many of 
them, hardly more than girls, are eager for study. The 
curriculum is made not only to give a knowledge of the 
usual subjects but also to fit the needs of mothers and 
home makers. These schools furnish great possibilities 
for the training of Chinese womanhood. 

The Woman’s Bible Training School at Nanking, in 


Bez IST woman’s work in China began forty- 


which seven boards cooperate, is an effort to develop 
Bible women of a more modern type. 

In some places may be found the beginnings of indus- 
trial work. Where Chinese women are kept from entrance 
into the church because their occupation is making spirit 
money—an imitation of real money which is used in idol 
worship—attempt is being made to find a substitute em- 
ployment. That missionaries must give more time to 
such problems is so self-evident that one wonders why so 
little attention has been given heretofore. 

Medical work for women by missionaries of the Wo- 
man’s Board has been carried on continuously since Mrs. 
Anna K. Scott, M.D., arived in China in 1889. In some 
stations a woman physician has entire charge of a hos- 
pital. In others the Woman’s Board cooperates by pro- 
viding nurses in hospitals where a doctor from the Men’s 
Board is in charge. Whatever the plan, large opportu- 
nity is given for loving service. In ever-increasing num- 
bers Chinese women are coming out of the seclusion of 
their homes to seek relief at the hands of foreign doctors 
and nurses. 

An increase in the volume and variety of work done by 
the Woman’s Board in China has meant the increased 
transfer of administration from the home offices to the 
field. To meet this situation a committee, known as the 
Woman’s Committee, has been organized in at least one of 
the China missions. This committee passes on all ques- 
tions relating to woman’s work before they come to the 
Reference Committee. Matters of finance, the designa- 
tion and transfer of workers, and questions of policy, 
all come within the scope of this committee. In the mat- 
ter of field administration the Baptist women of China 
have done a notable piece of work. 

Half a century in the life of an individual is a long 
span. Half a century ina land whose history extends over 
fifty centuries is only a beginning. 


“Ye rigid plowmen, bear in mind, 
Your labor is for future hours. 
Advance! Spare not, nor look behind! 
Plow deep, with all your powers.” 


The District Quotas 


The objective, as a thank offering to God for His guid- 
ance and care for fifty years; as a memorial to all the 
noble women whose labors, both at home and in foreign 
lands, have made the Society’s notable half-century of 
history; as an earnest of its purpose to do still larger things 
in the future, was $365,000, or $1,000 for each day of the 
Golden Jubilee Year. The total amount to be raised was 
divided among the ten Districts as follows: Atlantic, 
$55,200; Central, $46,700; Columbia River, $9,600; 
East Central, $42,000; New England, $69,600; New York, 
$78,000; Northwestern, $20,400; Rocky Mountain, 
$4,500; South Pacific, $15,000; West Central, $24,000. 

From the native Christians of Burma, Rs. 1242-13 or 
$403.53 has been received as their Jubilee offering. 

While the complete figures of receipts for all the Dis- 
tricts cannot be given at this time, it can be said that all 
the Districts over-subscribed their quotas, and the full 
report will be made at Des Moines. At the date of the 
Boston Meeting the amount in the hands of the Treasurer 
of the Society was $404,000 in round numbers, but this 
was known to be many thousands of dollars less than the 
complete returns would show. 
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THE EDITORS POINT OF VIEW 








The Des Moines Convention 


ISSIONS sends greetings to all who gather at the 
M 1921 meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Des Moines. It is not easy to realize the 
changes that have taken place in the denomination since 
the Convention met in Des Moines in 1912. Then our 
people were getting accustomed to the workings of the 
Convention itself. New plans were in the air, and nothing 
seemed quite settled, but the working methods and insti- 
tutions of today had not yet emerged into even prelimin- 
ary suggestion. We have had our Five-Year Program, 
our Laymen’s Movement and Victory Campaign, leading 
up to and blossoming in The New World Movement with 
its One Hundred Million Goal. And in the matter of 
organization, we have now the General Board of Promo- 
tion, with its Administrative Committee, its State Di- 
rectors of Promotion, centralizing the promotion work of 
al! the cooperating societies and boards of the Convention. 
All of the national societies, with the exception of the Pub- 
lication Society, have their headquarters in New York, and 
Baptist centralization has reached a point that the Bap- 
tist fathers certainly never dreamed of. What they would 
have thought of it can only be conjectured, and what a 
great many Baptists think of it today they are not sure. 
One of the difficulties in carrying forward the present 
campaign to successful completion has been this very 
sense of uncertainty, which gives rise to all sorts of ques- 
tionings and hesitancy, whereas heart-and-soul unanim- 
ity and enthusiasm are essential. 

This handicap is inevitable, however, in a transitional 
period, especially when the aftermath of war and finan- 
cial depression and industrial unrest has made life diffi- 
cult for everybody. All the denominations have shared 
in the perplexities and difficulties of readjustment. 

There is no reason for discouragement, however. On 
the contrary, there are the strongest reasons for hopeful- 
ness and cheerful courage as we face the future. We are 
finding ourselves in the new conditions. We are not dis- 
covering new truths, but recognizing old ones more fully. 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ is the rock-foundation 
on which all rest and build. The conviction that missions 
are the inspirational source of spiritual vitality and power 
in the church grows stronger and more widespread, as the 
study of missions increases, and the triumphs of the Gos- 
pel in mission fields at home and abroad become known 
to our people. The fact that non-Christian nations, like 
China and Japan, are frankly confessing through their 
leaders that Christianity is the only hope they see for the 
right development of their people in religion and moral- 
ity is of profound significance, and a direct appeal to the 
Christian Church of our own land. The newly created 
conditions in Europe, where millions of people are break- 
ing away from the state churches under newly established 
religious liberty, constitute another appeal that cannot 
be ignored or evaded. The realization of the unchurched 
masses in our own country forms a third and pressing 
challenge to us and all Christians. In the face of such 
world need of Christ, His disciples surely will not fail 


to consecrate themselves unitedly to the work of giving 
and living the Gospel—the latter essential to the former. 
Nor will they forget His word: “A mew commandment I 
give unto you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
This is the witness which must be given if the church is to 
have power. Jesus coupled love to God with love to 
neighbor in His remodeling of the ten commandments, 
and added this eleventh as a special word to His own fol- 
lowers. 

Meeting in this spirit of Christ ; recognizing the impera- 
tive need of this Gospel of redeeming love in a sick and 
troubled world today; believing in the divine mission of 
the denomination to do its share in giving the good news 
of salvation through faith in Jesus Christ to all men; 
consecrated now as in all its past to the cause of missions 
and the evangelization of the world—the Des Moines 
Convention can accomplish great things for the churches 
which compose its constituency, for the organizations rep- 
resented in it, and for the Kingdom of God and His glory. 
And for that all will hope and pray. 


Vicarious Sacrifice 


The spirit of vicarious sacrifice is the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, with Jesus Christ as its supreme exemplification. 
In this Christianity is unique among religions. The mani- 
festation of this spirit through the centuries has been 
one of the signal witnesses to the power of the Gospel and 
its work of redeeming grace in human hearts and lives. 

This Christian quality is especially needed at this time 
in our own denomination. We are in the midst of a great 
undertaking, on the successful outcome of which vital 
interests on all our mission fields depend. In the initial 
campaign of the New World Movement, when the un- 
exampled sum of $50,000,000 was pledged, thousands of 
our churches rose nobly in response to the Kingdom ap- 
peal, and established records for sacrificial giving that 
will bless the givers and the churches through the years to 
come. If all had joined, to the measure of ability, the 
$100,000,000 would have been pledged, with a large over- 
subscription. But all did not rise to their privilege and 
responsibility. Where thousands of churches subscribed 
and over-subscribed their apportionments or made noble 
effort to reach them, thousands of others did little or 
nothing. 

It is not strange that the churches that have sub- 
scribed heroically and made good their pledges should feel 
keenly the fact that so many other churches have not done 
their share, and should deem it only fair that before they 
make any further effort these non-givers should bear part 
of the burden. One can readily sympathize with this 
feeling, which is not only natural but just. 

But it must be remembered that the same thing has 
been true from the day of Judson till now. Some of the 
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churches, and some individual members of the churches, 
have always had to be pioneers, have had to make the 
adventure of faith for themselves and others, have had to 
carry the burden of the missionary enterprise whether 
others would help or no. [If all had waited until all 
could be enlisted and made sharers in the work, no work 
would ever have been begun or done. In all our church 
work, just as in our missionary endeavors, the vicarious 
principle has obtained. The consecrated ones have had to 
carry the indifferent and irresponsive, and provide the 
resources that the others would not do their part in fur- 
nishing. There is no physical compulsion in Baptist 
churches. Where the love of Christ does not constrain 
to the doing of duty, there is no way to enforce it. We 
can only pray for a quickening of the spirit, and use all 
legitimate means of enlightenment and persuasion. 

Doubtless the principle of vicarious sacrifice must be 
practised to the end. There is great reward and compen- 
sation in it, moreover. And the true measure of giving, 
either for church or individual, is not what others give or 
fail to give, but what the Lord requires of us. Remember 
that wonderful commendation which Jesus gave to a 
woman, “She hath done what she could.” That is the 
divine test. These who have earned that approval know 
the joy and blessedness of giving. 

There is a higher way than gauging what one should 
do by what others do. And those who follow in that way 
of vicarious service are walking in the footsteps of the 
Master, who gave Himself for others. This, too, is the 
way of victory. 
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4 The Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention has prepared a standard form of credential card for 
delegates from churches to the next meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention in Des Moines, June 22-29. Delegates 
should write to the secretary of their State Conventions for 
these cards. 


{| Since the Northern Baptist Convention meets so late in 
June, in order to get the report in July issue it will be neces- 
sary.to delay publication a fortnight beyond the usual date. 
The August issue being omitted, this will about equalize 
the time between the June and September issues. Knowing 
this in advance, our subscribers will not wonder why the 
July number is so late. We are hoping that under the new 
Post Office Administration, in due time, the mail service 
will become more dependable, not to say more rapid. Sec- 
retary Hays has had much to contend with, and so have the 
publishers—they for the last eight years. But we all live 
in hopes. 


4 Spelman Seminary celebrated its fortieth anniversary 
April 6-8, with great rejoicing and exercises of deep in- 
terest. Eminent educators made addresses, and the his- 
tory of this famous school was given in a pageant written 
by graduates and presented by students of Spelman. The 
enrolment for the year was 852. Of course the music was 
exceptional—for any place except Spelman. Congratula- 


tions to President Tapley and her efficient corps of helpers 
on maintaining the standards that have given this school 
for colored girls rank among the best institutions of its class 
to be found anywhere in the world. 
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J We have received from Superintendent Detweiler of the 
Home Mission Society, reports of his recent visit to Porto 
Rico and Jamaica, which will be published in July issue. 
We also have a fine article from Mrs. A. M. Petty on “ Bap- 
tist Work among the Chinese of the Pacific Coast.” An- 
other contribution is from Dr. Sly, “‘Can Baptists Reach 
Armenians?” Then there is a letter from the King of 
Belgium, in connection with the Congo Mission. We re- 
gret that so many good things have to go over, owing to 
this special Jubilee issue—but think what a number July 
Missrtons will be! 


| The Tokyo Misaki Tabernacle has received recognition 
from the Japanese Government by the following gifts: 
From the Imperial Household Department, yen 100.00; 
Home Department, yen 70.00; Social Service Bureau of 
the Tokyo prefecture, yen 100.00; Social Service Bureau of 
the Tokyo municipality, yen 350.00, a total of yen 620.00, 
equivalent to $310. All these contributions were voluntary 
in recognition of services rendered ‘o the city and nation 
through the Tabernacle, says Elmer T. Thompson, in send- 
ing this interesting news. 


q April 23rd was a day of rejoicing for the Baptists in Wash- 
ington, for on that day ground was broken for the National 
Baptist Memorial to Roger Williams and Religious Liberty, 
and President Harding turned the first sod. The Northern 
and Southern Baptists are united in financing this enter- 
prise, which will give to Emmanuel Church a worthy home, 
and to the national capital a fitting memorial to one of the 
foremost names in history. When the time comes to lay 
the corner-stone, it is hoped that another Baptist, Secre- 
tary Hughes, will be the speaker. That would make the 
day memorable. We congratulate Pastor Gove Griffith 
Johnson on his indefatigable labors in this behalf. 


§ Mrs. Montgomery has a competent and sympathetic 
biographer in Mrs. Peabody, who has written for the 
Watchman-Examiner a life sketch that will be read with 
great interest. Intimate friends and fellow-workers, these 
two Baptist women have made a great place for them- 
selves among the missionary workers of the world, and 
exercise a wide and beneficent influence. Mrs. Montgomery’s 
textbook on The Bible and Missions has reached a circu- 
lation of 150,000 copies within ten months of its publica- 
tion, and will be a standard for years to come. 


q ‘‘It may interest you and your readers to know that 
Tabernacle Church, Syracuse, presents a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Missrons to each person joining our church.”* Thus 
writes Pastor John E. Miles, enclosing a check. It does in- 
terest us greatly, and we hope that at least 8,000 of our 
Baptist churches will increase our interest by adopting the 
same wise cultural plan, which will not only develop mis- 
sionary interest but church usefulness, and who knows what 
volume of enlistment? 


A note telling of the safe arrival of the Fielders at Gau- 
hati, Assam, where they are to take up the work which the 
Witters are laying down, pays high tribute to the love and 
esteem in which Dr. and Mrs. Witter are held by the stu- 
dents whose lives they have enriched and blessed. A letter 
from Dr. Witter must wait for July. Its close is charac- 
teristic: ‘Good cheer! Mussrons splendid, great, glorious!” 


{ Misstons for July will contain the report of the anniver- 
saries at Des Moines, with the summaries of the year’s 
work of the Society. It will be a full number. 
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Our Red Brothers’ New World 


BY L. C. BARNES, D.D. 
Home Mission Society's Secretary of English-Speaking Missions and Indian Work 


“TI pledge you by the moon and sun, 
As long as stars their course shall run, 
Long as day shall meet my view, 
Peace shall reign between us two.” 
—A. W. Posey, Indian Student Bacone College. 


mi” ANY tokens on the horizon of American 
i<@ Indians show the dawning of a new day. 

Ye@y One token is their galaxy of service 
=\¥= stars in the Great War. It is recorded 
egg) that ten thousand were in military service 
' = in the United States. Fourteen tribes 
were represented. It is said that a larger proportion of 
Indians were in war service than of the population of the 
country as a whole. 

In twenty Indian Baptist churches now under the care 
of the Home Mission Society the number of service stars 
equaled fourteen per cent of the entire church member- 
ship. The Governor of Massachusetts offered a bronze 
shield of honor to the town in all New England which 
would contribute the largest percentage of population to 
the service of the country. _When the time came he went 
with a great retinue to present it to the town of Gay 
Head, Martha’s Vineyard, an Indian township with its 
Indian Baptist Church the inspiration of public life and 
service. 

Another bright cluster of morning stars is the Indian 
Baptist churches which exceeded their allotments for the 
New World Movement. The First Mesa Hopi Church of 
Arizona took the whole allotment for the New World 
Movement assigned to it, and subscribed double the 
amount allotted. The Tuscarora Indian Church near 
Niagara Falls was allotted $500 and subscribed $4,084. 
A Crow church at Pryor, Montana, was allotted $1,100 
and pledged $1,300. 

The Mono in California are among the poorest of all 
Indians, but our churches among them went far over their 
allotments. The writer had the privilege as pastor of 
leading such inveterately benevolent churches as the First 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; in Newton, and in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, to more than double their regular 
giving for missions, and later to suggest great increases to 
churches all over the country. But for the first time in 
his experience, he has been obliged to hold two Baptist 
churches back from giving all they enthusiastically 
promised to give, the two youngest of the Mono Indian 
churches. When our white churches even distantly ap- 
proach our Indian churches in the New World Movement, 
the $100,000,000 will be assured, and more too. 

The brightest morning star of our Red Brothers’ New 
World is just rising into full view. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary ground was broken at Bacone College, the nucleus 
of our Indian University, for the first of a set of new build- 
ings which have long been greatly, even desperately 
needed. Six months ago we were almost in despair as to 
the possiblity of getting them. Now they are actually 
begun and on a fairly adequate scale, because Indians 
themselves have arisen to the emergency, the Home Mis- 





sion Society and the General Board of Education merely 
duplicating their efforts. The Indians have actually 
paid over to the Home Mission Society as trustee for the 
Indian University $173,000. All but one of the givers 
are members of our Indian Baptist churches, the product 
of many years of missionary evangelism. 

Let no one imagine that this large sum is from the fa- 
mous Osage Indian oil money. Alas! the Osage people 
have not been evangelized. Only three of the Cherokee 
have as much as $25,000 of property. One of these has 
contributed. Only twenty-one of the Creek are worth as 
much as $50,000. Nine of these have contributed. 
Most of our Indians are poor as poor can be. It is not out 
of fabulous wealth, but out of the overflowing spirit of 
Jesus Christ that this new Indian day is flooding the 
horizon. 

At the Bacone ground-breaking, after sincere expres- 
sions of confidence by the City Manager of Muskogee, of 
which Bacone is a suburb, and by Hon. Gabe Parker, 
United States Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and remarks by the writer, the first spadeful of 
earth was turned by an Indian Baptist minister, William 
McCombs, who had been active with Father Murrow 
and President Bacone in getting the institution started 
thirty years ago. He told usa little of the thrilling story 
of those beginnings. The 233 students now at Bacone 
are from twenty-three tribes. It is a great hour in the 
New World of our Red Brothers. 

The keynote of the dawning day was forcibly struck 
by Superintendent Parker when he insisted on coopera- 
tion. The writer dwelt on the same. It is cooperation 
between the Indian Christians, the Home Mission Soci- 
ety and the General Board of Education. Mr. Parker is a 
fine example of it. Himself an Indian, he is an active Pres- 
byterian, but he has done everything in his power to help 
his Indian wards to realize their desires in this great 
Baptist development. 

The local architect, Mr. Charles W. Dawson, an Epis- 
copalian, is putting real devotion into this monumental 
undertaking for Red Men, in closest cooperation with 
that scion of Baptist breed, the head of the denomina- 
tion’s new Department of Architecture, Mr. George E. 
Merrill. 

President B. D. Weeks has been the chief factor in 
bringing about the wonderful cooperation of the Indians. 
He lives for their children and they have learned to know 
that. You ought to see him responding to the innumer- 
able calls upon his thought by the little individual or- 
phans, for the Murrow Orphanage is a part of his care— 
and by the upstanding young Indians in the College. 
A white man’s church not long ago urged him to become 
its pastor with far more than twice his present salary, an 
assistant, an automobile and all the fixings. He cleaves 
to the Indiar sand they to him. That is the secret of our 
Red Brothers ‘New World. Is not that spirit the secret 
of all new worlds? 

“See the Christ stand.” 


WE CAN IN TRUTHFULNESS SPEAK OF SUCH EXAMPLES AS THE NOBLE RED MAN 
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Facts Concerning Baptist Beginnings in Iowa 
FROM DATA COMPILED BY D. D. PROPER, D.D. 


HE first Baptist sermon in the territory of Iowa 

was preached by Elder John Logan, of Illinois, 

October 19, 1834, and on the next day, October 
20, the first church of our faith on Iowa soil was organ- 
ized in the log cabin of Noble Honsley, about twelve 
miles west of Burlington. It was called the Long Creek 
Church and still exists as the Danville Baptist Church. 
The constituent members numbered eleven and came 
from five different families, if we may judge by the names 
on the old church book. Two other churches were organ- 
ized during the next five years, one seven miles south of 
Burlington and the other twelve miles north of Bur- 
lington. This latter churchs till exists at Sperry. 

These three churches constituted the first Association, 
which was organized in connection with the Long Creek 
Church in August, 1839. The three churches at that 
time contained less than ninety members. There was no 
church building as yet, so the Association met in the 
grove near the log cabin where the first church was organ- 
ized. There were ten delegates. Nine of these sat in a 
row on 2 log and the moderator stood before them, sup- 
ported by the back of a chair. Rev. John Todd was mod- 
erator, Alexander Evans was clerk, and Hezekiah John- 
son preached the introductory sermon. This Association 
took the name of the Iowa Association. 

It must have been soon after this that the first church 
building of our denomination in the state was erected. 


This was the meeting house of the First Baptist Church 
of Dubuque, and was a low wooden building not unlike 
some of the little schoolhouses in our rural districts today. 
Here, in 1842, was organized the second Association, the 
Davenport Association. A comparison between the 
first little church building in Iowa and the fine edifice 
which has taken its place is a good criterion of the growth 
of Baptists in the state. In 1840 the total membership 
was go; today there are more than 45,000, organized into 
21 associations, with 367 churches and 301 ministers. 

At the time of the completion of the first meeting house, 
another and more substantial building was in process of 


_ erection in Iowa. This was at Davenport, was built of 


brick, and was quite commodious for the times. That 
this church was well built is attested by the fact that 
it is still standing in good condition at the corner of Sixth 
and Main streets. It is now used as a book depository. 

The dollars for those first church buildings must have 
come very hard, but evidence of the way in which God 
has blessed his people is found in the fact that Baptists 
now spend on their churches about $350,000 every year, 
and the total value of Baptist church property in Iowa 
is $4,043,515. 

The first Baptist minister ordained in Iowa was Rev. 
William Elliot. He was present at the organization 
of the Iowa Baptist State Convention in 1842, and lived 
to a ripe old age. 


Pioneer Work in a Frontier Mining Town 


class conducted in the school-house. We used 

the Ladies’ Aid stove bought some years ago 
which is very small. The dishes had been bought by 
the same organization and are now turned over as 
church property. The rest of the utensils needed we bor- 
rowed from the homes. The last time we met, the girls 
served a formal dinner to their mothers who were the 
guests. The girls worked hard but I think that they felt 
they had learned and accomplished something. 

Alternate Sunday nights I am in charge of the evening 
services here. Last Sunday our topic was “‘ Americaniza- 
tion” and we had a most interesting and helpful meeting. 
A large number of the congregation took part so our meet- 
ing ran overtime a half hour. Many seemed to realize 
that the Americans are partly to blame for the fact that 
so many foreigners are never Americanized, and still less 
Christianized. 

It is my privilege to go into many of the foreigners’ 
homes here and teach English. And oh, how apprecia- 
tive they are! At the Japanese boarding house about 
thirty men and three women are located. I have gone 
there three times a week during six weeks and taught 
English to two of the women. They are learning wonder- 
fully well considering the great difference in the two lan- 
guages. 

Two weeks ago I had been asked to lead a meeting 
there. As it was the first time I had led a meeting through 
an interpreter, I felt keenly the difficulty of doing so but 


[a= seven weeks I had a Domestic Science 


there must always be a first time. After the meeting was 
closed and I was guided into another room, the men took 
up a collection which when presented to me and counted 
proved a gift of $26.00. They said they appreciated the 
message and also my coming there to teach the women. 
When [ said I did not wish any money, one man said: 
“Tt’s the style of our country.” 

The interpreter is a Japanese who has the degree of 
Ph.D. He is here studying social conditions in a mining 
camp. In the meantime he works in the mine. He isa 
Baptist and a good Christian man, and intends to go 
back to Japan as a social and religious worker. 

A Korean woman is slowly but surely learning to write 
the alphabet and a few short words. Today I visited the 
home of a Japanese woman who said that if she did not 
have her two babies she would go to school. In answer 
to my question if she would wish me to come to her house 
and teach her, she said, ‘“‘ Please, thank you!” After she 
had made several deep bows and repetitions of “‘ Please, 
thank you!” I promised to be there three times a week. 
There is no work so much appreciated, it seems to me, 
as that of helping these foreign women to be able to under- 
stand American language and customs. 

Last week I gave three tracts to a woman who could 
not speak one word of English when I began teaching 
her. Now she can read those tracts and also the Scrip- 
ture verses referred to without stumbling but on a few 
words, 

HANNAH WIGGMAN. 
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1845—A Diamond Anniversary—1920 


Karen Missionary Association of the First Baptist Church of Gloversville, N. Y. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, December 18th, 1845, 
fifteen women met and listened to the report given 
by one of their number who had just returned from 

a visit to the distant city of New York. Mrs. David 
Corwin was the wife of the first pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Gloversville, N. Y., and she it was who had 
heard the pioneer missionary Adoniram Judson, who was 
then home on his first furlough, tell of the Karens, a tribe 
of people living in Burma. With such earnestness and so 
vividly did she repeat the story portraying God’s leading 
among these Karens that the group of women then and 
there organized the Karen Missionary Association. 

This Association had a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer, and eight directors, thus providing 
offices for all but two of the fifteen charter members. 
“The primary object of the Association” as given in 
Article II of its Constitution, “shall be to support a na- 
tive preacher among the Karens at the cost of $35 per 
year.” Furthermore each woman pledged weekly a cer- 
tain amount of work or money. And it was by making 
gloves that the object of this Association was attained. 

At the second meeting, January 2, 1846, one dozen 
pairs of gloves, all hand-sewed, were completed and $1.25 
was thereby earned. The first annual report shows a 
membership of twenty-eight and includes a receipt from 
the Treasurer of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
as follows: “Received from the Karen Missionary Asso- 
ciation connected with the Baptist Church of Glovers- 
ville, $35.00 for the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
Signed, William Colgate, per Samuel Colgate.” 

Later the Association no longer sewed on gloves for 
wholesale dealers but ventured forth and purchased 100 
skins, or “‘fleshers,” as they were called. This proved so 
successful that finally a whole cask of fleshers was pur- 
chased and made into gloves, in this way giving to the 
women a profit of over $2,000. During the Civil War 
$278.37 was made in an interesting way. Cotton became 
so scarce and valuable that a special meeting was called 
of the Karen Association, at which the ladies voted to sell 
the cotton-stuffing of the church cushions, putting in its 
place curled hair, thus obtaining two desirable ends, 
namely, more money for their Association and more com- 
fortable cushions in church. 

The $35 per year was raised to $50 in 1860, and later 
by the aid of money from the estate of a friend, $100 was 
given yearly through the Missionary Union for the Karen 
native preacher. The disbursements of the Association 
for the seventy-five years’ total $35,603.04; of this 
$5,698 was for the support of Karen preachers. Many 
other worthy objects, both home and foreign, have been 
the recipients of the organization. This makes an aver- 
age of $450 per year; the largest amount in any one year 
for missions alone being $826, given in 1919. 

The first preachers assigned to this Gloversville Society 
were Baubau Yu Pah and San Loo Bau, both under the 
direction of Rev. B. C. Thomas at Henzada. The follow- 
ing letter from San Loo Bau was received in 1861: 

“Americans living in Gloversville, who by sewing at 
stated times endeavor to enlarge the Kingdom of God on 
earth. My Christian friends, may you experience the 
blessings of God and our Lord Jesus Christ. Beloved 


Christians, I, your brother, belonging to a race who for 
long ages have been the slaves of Satan, even I am per- 
mitted to address you, for now Christ by his own blood 
has redeemed us from the hands of the devil, since I 
became your brother, even though a very unworthy one. 
Yet my sisters in Christ, let me salute you in a few words 
and tell you about myself.” He then told of his birth 
and his conversion, closing with the following words: 
“Sisters in Christ, pray for us and we will promise to 
pray for you. Aid us in your prayers; as while Moses 
fought, Aaron and Hur both helped, holding up his hands, 
so while we try to do battle against the Kingdom of 
Satan here in Burma, do you also aid us that we may pre- 
vail and see the downfall of the Devil’s Kingdom. Your 





MRS. DAVID CORWIN 


brother in Christ’s service. San Loo Bau.” Then, Tu 
Wah, called by Dr. David Gilmore “‘a true apostle of the 
Karens,” was supported by the Association for twenty-six 
years up to the time of his death in 1904. 

Both the Silver and Golden Anniversaries have been 
fittingly observed in the Gloversville Church, Rev. 
George Cooper preached the twenty-fifth anniversary 
sermon while Rev. A. W. Bourne gave the sermon at the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration. At this Golden Anni- 
versary Dr. and Mrs. Truman Johnson and young son, 
of Loikaw, Burma, were the honored guests. In January, 
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MRS. CHARLES KING, SINCE 1895 PRESIDENT OF THE 

KAREN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF GLOVERSVILLE, 

WHICH HAS RAISED OVER $35,600 IN THE SEVENTY- 

FIVE YEARS OF ACTIVITY. THE CHURCH HAS A BANNER 
CLUB FOR MISSIONS 





1895, Mrs. Charles King was elected president of the 
Karen Association, and has for twenty-five years, with the 
exception of four years, been giving her best to Christ 
and His service. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary sermon was delivered 
by the pastor of the church, Rev. H. Clarke Colebrook, 
who is also chairman of The Baptist State Promotion 
Board. The sermon was a searching and spiritual presen- 
tation of world wide opportunity. 

One of the most pleasing events during the anniversary 
period was the presentation to Mrs. King by Pastor 
Colebrook, on behalf of the Karen organization, of a 
beautiful silver loving cup in token of appreciation of a 
life devoted to missionary interests at home and abroad, 
and in expression of love for one whose sacrificial service 
and consecrated leadership has made possible the large 
success of the past quarter of a century. 

Dr. and Mrs. W. L. Ferguson of South India were the 
missionary guests present. Members of the secretarial 
staff of the Home and Foreign Mission Societies and 
State Promotion Boards were present. The closing words 
of the historical sketch given at this time by Mrs. King 
are as follows: ‘The work accomplished during this long 
term of years cannot be estimated, but God alone 
knoweth the number of souls brought into his Kingdom. 
We may rest assured that the light has shone in many a 
darkened life, that its rays have penetrated many a hea- 
then home, changing and stimulating its inmates with 
a hope and a purpose that has lifted them out of the 
darkness into the glorious light of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 


The prayer of our hearts is expressed in these words: 


O God, reveal to us Thy will in relation to Thy Kingdom’s 
work. Cleanse us and empower us that in the strength of the 
Holy Spirit we may do Thy will as Thou shalt reveal it to us. 











INTO THE DARK CONTINENT THE LIGHT OF LIFE HAS SHINED, AND THE WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN REJOICE IN A NEW WORLD 
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Heaven Sent 


The Americanization Secretary, Miss 
Kaminski, was visiting in a ‘‘ New Ameri- 
an” home in Newark, teaching English to 
the woman from the Bible and reading its 
stories. The husband sat near by and 
listened. Then he went quietly out and 
came back with a bottle of milk, which he 
offered to her. 

She said, ‘‘ No, I do not want any milk; 
keep it for the children.” Afterward she 
learned that the milk had been gotten on 
credit. 

He said, then, ‘‘ Me poor man, I give you 
five cents for car-fare.”’ 

She replied, ‘‘I get my pay. I don’t 
want anything. I am very, very glad to 
come.” 

He looked at her quite a while, evidently 
thinking, and then said, “I know, I know. 
You get your pay—upstairs—’’ and he 
pointed upward. 


International Hospitality 
Seattle, Washington. 


We went to the most inspiring dinner the 
other evening at the University. Many of 
the Christian people of Seattle had been 
asked to be host or hostess each to some 
foreign student. We have about 100 
Filipinos, 50 Chinese, and 34 Japanese, 
besides other foreigners, at our University. 
There were 350 Americans and foreign 
students seated at the tables. Repre- 
sentatives from the various countries gave 
enthusiastic speeches and the spirit of 
brotherhood was surely manifested. 

Esther Mary McCullough. 


One Quarter’s Work 


“Nine hundred visits in homes and 
hotels and hospitals and shops, on people 
in health and in sickness, some in Christ 
and some in sin; some in happiness and 
some in unhappiness; some in prosperity 
and some in adversity; some care-free and 
some in anxiety,’’ reports Miss Florence 
Rumsey of the Japanese Women’s Home, 
Seattle. 

She gives also among other records of 
multiplied activities this group of very 
suggestive items: 

Distribution of Literature: 

500 copies of ‘‘Christian News”’ 
600 copies of ‘‘ Japanese Baptist” 
500 copies of ‘‘ Japanese Women’s 

Home” folder 

50 copies (about) of Bible Poster 


Sold 9 Hymn Books 
Gave 7 Testaments 
Gave 6 ‘Daily Strength” 
Loaned ‘‘ Talks on Faith” 
These two features, calling and distri- 
buting literature, might be tried to in- 
vigorate any church’s life. 


Italians at the ‘“Temple”’ 


There is an active group of young people 
that form the Italian Christian Endeavor 
Society of Mariner’s ““Temple,’’ New York 
City. They do quite a little to help the 
other departments of the work there. The 
past winter, Miss Carmela Rienzi says, 
they formed teams to work for a fund of 
$200 which they needed for their own work 
and for contributions to the European 
Baptists, the Christmas of the church, the 
Italian newspaper, and other objects. One 
team raised some of the money by a fine 
entertainment. 

The class in English there has been 
drawing the special interest of a group of 
people, the most of whom had come from 
Italy within a few months. They are an 
intelligent class and desirous of becoming 
Americans ‘‘in a hurry.’’ They do not 
realize that it takes time. The class grew 
steadily from a small beginning and when 
last reported was holding two sessions a 
week and wanted three. 

The Italian-English services are particu- 
larly interesting. Singing goes on har- 
moniously in both languages at the same 
time, and speakers use either Italian or 
English as they prefer. 


Items from Richmond 


(A QUARTERLY REPORT OF WORK AMONG 
COLORED PEOPLE) 


We have had unusually “pretty”’ 
weather. I have made 464 religious visits, 
held 90 children’s meetings, 85 mothers’ 
meetings (including missionary and tem- 
perance), disbursed 81 garments, 30 copies 
of Scripture, 40 Fireside School hymnals 
and other books, sent in 276 subscriptions 
to Hope (107 of them new, with four new 
clubholders) ; also offerings from 18 Fireside 
Bands for the Sunshine and Faith schools 
in Africa. 

Three members of our Bible Bands have 
gone on totheir reward. December 6th we 
followed, with many friends and about 20 
of her Sunshine Band, the remains of Sister 
Amanda Hill to Evergreen Cemetery. She 
was at Burley Hill, the beloved leader of 
Fireside School work since June, 1910, and 
will be greatly missed, but her Christian 
example will never be forgotten. 

The weekly meetings of the Band are 
continued at another home on the same 
street. They are putting into practice 
their memory verse, Phil. 2:4, ‘‘ Not look- 
ing each of you to his own things but each 
of you also to the things of others.” 

The leaders of the Fulton Band solicited 
provisions and gave a Christmas dinner in 
Rising Mt. Zion Baptist Church to more 
than roo old and poor people. 

Hickory Hill Sunday school met in their 
Mission Christmas day at 3:30 P. M. and 
rendered an excellent program, the one 
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provided by the General Board of Pro- 
motion of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion to whom they sent an offering. They 
also enjoyed the box of Christmas gifts 
sent them by Mrs. Colburn from the World 
Wide Guild, Wollaston, Mass. All of our 
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half the people, interested to learn what 
the boys and girls were going todo. The 
missionary was asked to conduct the entire 
meeting as she thought best. Everything 
must be done in one short hour as the dark 
comes on early, and I was far from home. 





HICKORY HILL SUNSHINE BAND 


sewing classes are indeed grateful for the 
materials furnished by different Sunday 
school classes in Washington, D. C., and 
sent by Mrs. Grace M. Marshall, chairman 
of the White Cross Committee. Yesterday 
the Bible verse was Ecclesiastes 3:1-8 and 
the girls were so glad there was ‘‘a time to 
sew.”” They have been making garments 
for the poor people’s children. -Today 
their lesson is I Tim. 4:13, ‘‘Give heed to 
reading,” etc., and they are planning a 
Reading Contest.—Rosabel Rider. 


Away Down South 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


I had promised the teachers of three of 
our week-day Bible classes of girls and 
boys, that upon a certain Sunday after- 
noon, in a little church out in the country, 
which was convenient for them all, I would 
be with them and help them with the songs 
in their new class book. 

The time for the meeting wasto beexactly 
two o'clock. At two o’clock, after a long 
walk from the end of the street car line, I 
found the church well filled with the grown- 
up people, the preacher still in the pulpit 
conducting the ‘‘morning’’ service. All 
seemed to be enjoying the service with no 
thought of the lateness of the hour. It 
required some patience to wait until the 
close of the meeting and then to gather the 
children for their class exercise. 

We began at once with the singing, and 
there at the back of the church sat about 


The Bible lesson given, with the drill on 
the various things required in their meet- 
ings, as well as the singing, were lessons for 
the older ones who looked on and listened 
with interest. The necessity of meeting at 
the appointed time in all their services was 
especially emphasized—which also was a 
lesson for the older ones. 

I remarked to one woman that the 
people did not seem in a hurry for their 
Sunday dinner, to which she replied, ‘‘Oh 
they had their dinner before they came to 
the morning service.”’ 

This drill is the kind of work that is 
going to help the boys and girls as they 
come to take their places in the church 
work. 

We have in the Birmingham district, 
twenty-five classes of boys and girls of the 
higher grades in the public schools, with a 
total enrollment this winter of about six 
hundred. The teachers are the women who 
have been trained in our Birmingham Bible 
School for Negro Women. 

Annie S. Boorman. 


Progress, But Not Satisfied 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Since my last report we have organized a 
chapter of the World Wide Guild with a 
membership of 25 girls, in the teen age. 
This is known as the Community Guild. 
There is also a plan on foot to organize the 
younger children into Crusaders. The 
sewing school with an enrollment of 73 is 


very encouraging. It is wonderful to see 
the new interest manifested in missions in 
many of the churches since the women are 
studying the mission study books. 

I have already ordered for different 
societies 12 copies of Bible and Missions, 
2 copies of Serving the Neighborhood, 12 
copies of Lamplighters Across the Sea, 14 
copies of Mr. Friend o’ Man, and have 
secured a group of ten women who are now 
taking Missions. But I am not satisfied. 

Isadora C. Scott (Negro). 


A Sure Success 


Hear what came to me in a recent letter 
from a new World Wide Guild leader in 
Fairfield, IIl.: 

“We took ten subscriptions to MIssIOoNs 
at our first meeting and are expecting more 
as our membership increases!’’ That 
Guild chapter will be a success, I’m sure. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. W. P. Topping. 





GEORGE OLIVER HANSLEY, SECRETARY, 
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A Noble Layman 


The death of Hon. Henry Kirke Porter, 
of Pittsburgh, at the age of eighty-one, 
removes one of the noble laymen of our 
denomination. A graduate of Brown in 
1860, he was a student for the ministry at 
Newton when the Civil War called him 
into service from 1862 to 1865. He com- 
pleted his theological course at Rochester, 
but was not ordained, engaging in business 
as a builder of locomotives in Pittsburgh, 
amassing a fortune and becoming one o! 
the city’s leading philanthropists and 
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promoters of every good cause. He was 
elected to Congress in 1903. For a 
generation he was a devoted and generous 
supporter of the Fourth Avenue Church 
and its successor, the present First Church. 
in support of his pastors, as of all the 
church work, he wasa model member. For 
many years he served as superintendent of 
the Sunday school. He was deeply inter- 
ested in missions, and a liberal giver to 
both home and foreign work. He was 
President of the Home Mission Society, 
1895-7, and of the Foreign Mission 
Society, 1901-4. He was a member of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., and of the Board of Fellows of 
Brown University, and a trustee of Crozer 
Seminary and the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh. His beneficence sustained 
many Christian workers in all parts of the 
world, and the sum of his gifts will never be 
known. Of late years he had lived much of 
the time in Washington, where he attended 
Calvary Church. A genuinely good man, 
a great host will revere his memory. 


A Farewell and a Welcome 


Farewell address to Rev. J. A. Curtis 
and Mrs. Curtis, and welcome address 
to Rev. T. V. Witter and Mrs. Witter, 
presented by their humble Christian 
friends and advisers of Podilt. 


Beloved and Esteemed Reverence: 


We have all assembled on this occasion 
to express our deep and abiding joy, but 
our joy is not unmixed. We have also to 
voice forth, at the home coming of Rev. 
Witter and Mrs. Witter who worked in this 
Podili Mission field two years ago with 
every success in all they did, and who, 
being ever ready to help us, when we 
needed help, brought us by degrees nearer 
to God and to themselves, our intense 
feelings of sorrow at the departure from 
our midst of Rev. J. A. Curtis and Mrs. 
Curtis who have ever treated us with 
parental love for the last two years and 
always brought us to the right path when- 
ever we took a wrong turn in our duties 
and encouraged us in Lord Services. Thus 
although our feelings are mixed with joy 
and with pleasure there is one circumstance 
which we have to take solace. Some time 
ago we learnt that Rev. T. V. Witter and 
Mrs. Witter were determined to go from 
America to Assam for serving the Lord 
there. But fortunately for us owing to the 
determined efforts of Rev. J. A. Curtis and 
Mrs. Curtis we have succeeded in getting 
back Rev. T. V. Witter and Mrs. Witter 
into our midst once more. 

Rev. J. A. Curtis and Mrs. Curtis, 
though you leave us here you are not going 
very far. You will be close to our field and 
you both, as we are sure, will be helping us 
as before in all respects. Rev. T. V. Witter 
and Mrs. Witter who are kind hearted and 
generous and sympathetic like you will 
remain in our midst. As all the Christian 
friends of Donakonda and Podili fields 
have ever lived and worked for the Lord 
hand in hand, we, your humble friends and 
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advisors of this place, have assembled here 
this evening to present this worthy address 
to both of you as a token of our deep 
gratitude. We always require your 
generous help and valuable suggestions in 
our endeavors to keep the Commandments 
of our great Lord Jesus Christ. 

We all pray to God in one voice to bless 
you all with success who has graciously 
enabled you both to serve in these two 
sister fields of missionary work. 


Long Service Recognized 


Under this caption we gave in May 
Missions the portrait and a short sketch 
of Mrs. Mary M. Rose. A letter from her 
daughter, Mrs. Geo. Grafton Wilson, con- 
tains information that we are glad to give, 
as too much honor cannot be paid to Mrs. 
Rose. She will be eighty on the fifth of 
June, but despite her advanced age still 
continues literary work, in addition to 
being the head of the Karen Women’s 
Bible School, a position she has held from 
its organization by her more than twenty 
years ago, with the assistance of her father. 
She not only carries its responsibilities, but 
during nearly all the past school year was 
without a missionary associate. The 
Karen teachers are efficient and devoted 
young women, trained by her, and the 
work went on, but the burden was heavy. 
It certainly is remarkable that with all 
this, she has recently prepared a reference 
New Testament in Pwo Karen, reading all 
the proof herself. Her father, Rev. D. L. 
Brayton, who translated the New Testa- 
ment into Pwo Karen in 1871 and com- 
pleted the entire Bible in 1884, was 
appointed missionary to the Pwo Karens 
in 1837, and was in active service 58 years 
with only two furloughs. He died in 1900 
at the age of ninety-one and a half years, 
and was active in missionary work up to 
the last three months of his life. May the 
daughter be spared to many more years of 
inestimable service. Well may Mrs. 
Wilson be proud to be a daughter of hers, 
and a granddaughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Brayton. 


Station Snapshots 
AssAM 

Recent reports bring encouraging news 
from all parts of Assam. Rev. O. L. 
Swanson, whose work is in the plains, says 
that he has discovered a new meaning for 
the term “‘rice Christians.” The people of 
a single village donated to Christian work 
forty-eight bags of rice valued at about 
$50. From the hills Dr. G. G. Crozier tells 
of 145 conversions among the Kukis, a 
nomadic tribe. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Dahlby, who have 
been working in our mission at Gauhati, 
have been forced to return to this country 
because of illness in the family. Mr. 
Dahlby is at present in charge of the 
Boston Bethel Baptist Mission. 


AFRICA 
The younger children of Vanga have for 
the most part been clothed in American 
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flour sacks from European battle fields. 
Such sacks, bearing the names of Oregon 
and California millers, are the most 
common sort of loin cloths all over Congo 
these days, according to one of the 
missionaries. 

Dr. Hjalmar Ostrom of Ntondo has 
received a decoration from King Albert 
for his services to the colony during the 
influenza epidemic. 

When the Commissaire General and his 
wife visited the Sona Bata station recently, 
the school children pleased them by sing- 
ing the Belgian national hymn in French. 


CHINA 


Gold, taken internally, is believed to be 
deadly poison. So it is that when some 
people want to kill themselves, they 
swallow gold. During the past year eight 
persons who had attempted to commit 
suicide by swallowing gold rings were 
admitted to one of our mission hospitals. 


INDIA 


Some of the poor children in the region 
around Mong Nai, Burma, are very eager 
to attend school but cannot afford to pay 
the school fees. They are given work on 
the mission compound and are paid at the 
prevailing rate for adult cooly work, two 
cents an hour. They cut the grass, pull 
weeds, and keep the compound and roads 
in good order. 

The Karens are known to be excep- 
tionally fond of music. One missionary 
has said, ‘‘They would rather sing than 
eat.” Yet in one of our stations they gave 
up their regular concert and devoted the 
evening instead to a service for the un- 
converted. That night 285 copies of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew were sold and 1,500 
tracts were given away. 


JAPAN 

“In Waseda University with its 10,000 
students,” writes Rev. William Wynd, 
“‘the work done by the denomination has 
been fruitful beyond our expectation. 
Taking advantage of the opportunities 
freely given by the authorities, Dr. 
Benninghoff has so organized the Christian 
work that each year sees it permeating 
deeper into the life of the University.” 


PHILIPPINES 

Church members in the vicinity of Capiz 
have been active during the past year in 
distributing Christian literature. Ten ora 
dozen men usually assisted the missionary 
in canvassing a town and its nearby 
barrios. About 5,000 portions of the 
Gospels were given out and many copies of 
the New and Old Testaments were sold. 


A School in Transition 
The Gale Memorial Bible School is 
under the direction of Miss Anna Long, 
formerly of Nowgong. The school is now 
in temporary quarters at Gologhat but is to 
be moved to a permanent location just 
outside of Jorhat. 
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Annual Meeting American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


The 107th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society will 
be held in the Des Moines Coliseum in the 
city of Des Moines, Iowa, on June 24, 1921, 
at 2 P. M., and succeeding days, to act upon 
any reports that shall then be presented. to 
elect officers and members of the board of 
managers, and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may properly come before the 
meeting. By order of the Board of 
Managers. 

WiLuiAM B. LIPPHARD, 
Recording Secretary. 


New York, May 3, 1921. 


Foreign Missionary Record 


SAILED 

April 1, on the Suwa Maru from Seattle, 
Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Tenny and two chil- 
dren for Japan and Mr. Charles Lavers for 
East China. 

April 28, on the Empress of Asia from 
Vancouver, Miss Marie Dowling for East 
China. 

April 30, on the S.S. City of Sparta from 
New York, Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Condict 
and two children for Burma and Dr. 
Marion E. Farbar for South India. 


ARRIVED 


Rev. and Mrs. S. D. Bawden of Kavali, 
South India, and Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Hanna and children of Sagaing, Burma, in 
Boston, April 15. 

Dr. David Gilmore of Rangoon, Burma, 
in Hoboken, April 17. 
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HoME MIssION EXTENSIONS IN CUBA 


Until a year ago the work on the Baracoa 
field was fostered and maintained by a 
generous contributor to the work of the 
Home Mission Society. From the earliest 
beginnings he provided the expense and 
cooperated with the local believers in the 
building of meeting houses and in the ex- 
tension of their work. Revivals swept the 
churches and converts multiplied. During 
the years in which the work in this district 
was so greatly prospered, it was little 
realized that, in the later industrial ad- 
justments, while business in the Baracoa 
district was at a standstill and in the other 
parts of the Island was going forward by 
leaps and bounds, in the providence of God 
young men and women in the Baracoa 
churches were being prepared to be 
scattered as the finest of wheat in the other 
parts of Cuba to which they were drawn by 
the necessary adjustments of commercial 
life. 

These new members from the Baracoa 
Mission have greatly added to the strength 
Of the groups of believers in other parts of 
Eastern Cuba, and the Eastern Cuba Con- 
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vention voluntarily assumed the expense of 
the Baracoa field, so that there has been no 
cessation of the work. In doing this, the 
churches of the Convention have mani- 
fested an extraordinary missionary interest 
which has favorably reacted upon their 
spiritual life. 














MRS. THEODORE FIELDBRAVE 














REV. THEODORE FIELDBRAVE 


Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave, home mis- 
sionary to Hindus in the Southwest, who 
has been in India on furlough, will return 
with his bride, formerly Miss Alice Bux, 
member of the faculty of Isabella Thoburn 
College, Lucknow, in time to appear on the 
program of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 


The annual report of the Baracoa field 
shows that there is a total of 18 churches; 
25 out-stations; 505 members; 20 Sunday 
schools, with an enrolment of 559 pupils. 
During the year 208 converts have been 
baptized; $1,156 has been given toward 
self-support; $245 contributed to the 
Eastern Cuba Convention, with receipts in 
general amounting to $2,923, and expenses 
$2,648. The churches in Eastern Cuba 
are also deeply interested in the extension 
of missionary work in Haiti. 


INDIAN Mission NEws 


The Home Mission Society has a new 
mission among the Piute Indians in 
Nevada. The Woman’s Society has been 
working in that state for a number of years, 
and last year a church was organized at 
Fallon with 38 members. Rev. J. Winfield 
Scott began his period of service as mis- 
sionary to the Indians in Nevada in Janu- 
ary. A new community house is much 
needed among the Crow Indians in the Big 
Horn Basin. It is highly regrettable that 
approximately 50,000 Indians in the 
United States have not yet been visited by 
the missionaries of the Cross. Approxi- 
mately 100,000 more are reached only by 
non-Protestant missionaries, and a large 
part of these are reported to be only 
occasionally visited. 


AN INVIGORATOR WHO INVIGORATRS 


Under the leadership of Rev. Earl D. 
Sims, church invigorator of the Home 
Mission Society, four absolutely down and 
out churches in the State of Washington 
have been brought back as living forces in 
the Convention during the past year. 

Dryad was lost and pastorless for five 
years. Aftertherevival servicesconducted 
by Mr. Sims, a pastor was called. A fine 
record has been made in meeting a full 
share of financial responsibility in the New 
World Movement. 

At Kelso a new church edifice was com- 
pleted, old debts were paid, 40 additions to 
the membership secured, and independence 
of all missionary help won. A revival at 
Lyman preceded the settlement of a 
troublesome division, the purchase of a 
parsonage, enlargement of the church 
building and settlement of a pastor. The 
Baptists at Concrete never had a house of 
worship or pastor until Mr. Sims arrived. 
Now they own the best quarter of a block 
in the business section of the town, have 
transformed a saloon building into an 
attractive church edifice, organized a 
Sunday school, ladies’ aid and young 
people’s societies, and with the Baptists 
of Lyman are sharing the benefits of 
the ministerial labors of Rev. Ear! 
Cochran. 

After this single year’s work of a faithfu! 
home missionary Western Washington 
Convention may record 100 new members 
added to four churches, three pastors put 
to work in fine fields, three church build- 
ings made new, one parsonage purchased 
and $20,000 raised for Kingdom purposes. 
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Field Notes 


Our missionary and educational work 
has been pushed with vigor in Porto Rico. 
The presence of Rev. A. B. Howell at Rio 
Piedras, and of Rev. Percy T. Chapman at 
Barranquitas, who has returned to the 
missionary service of the Society after 
years of valued labor in El Salvador and a 
period of rest in England, brought great 
encouragement to our valiant band of 
missionary workers. A church building is 
under construction at Juncos, where there 
is a self-supporting church. 

At the recent Mexican Baptist Con- 
vention an Indian missionary was set apart 
for work among his own Indian people 
living among the mountains of the Re- 
public. 

It is of interest to record the appoint- 
ment of our first ordained missionary 
among the Esthonian peoples. The veteran 
pastor, Rev. Anders Tetterman of Reval, 
has come from Esthonia with Mrs. Tetter- 
man and daughter, and has recently be- 
come the pastor of our Esthonian church in 
New York City. He is, so far as we know, 
the only evangelical Esthonian minister in 
this country. 

The primary schools at San Luis, 
Bayamo, Manzanillo, Camaguey, Ciego de 
Avila, and Guantanamo, Cuba, can be 
made self-supporting. They are greatly in 
need of new buildings. Their more promis- 
ing and ambitious students are sent to our 
central institution at El Cristo. An addi- 
tional teaching force will be required 
during the coming years. Such enlarge- 
ments in the program for Cuba will mean 
much for the Kingdom. 

“The Efficient Rural Church” was the 
subject of the discussion led by Dr. Rolvix 
Harlan, of the Department of Rural Work, 
at the Christian workers’ conference held 
under the auspices of the Publication 
Society, the Nebraska Baptist Convention, 
and Grand Island College, April 3-7. 

Steps will be early taken to interest our 
Indian schools and our Indian missions in 
Oklahoma, Arizona, California, Montana, 
and Nevada, in providing from their own 
tribes young people to be trained as mis- 
sionaries, and in giving adequate mission- 
ary funds for reaching their brethren whom 
they have not seen in Mexico, but with 
whose tribal life in the long past their fore- 
fathers must have had relations. One of 
the great outstanding needs of the present 
time is to teach the Indians to give to their 
own educational and missionary insti- 
tutions and to make ample provisions in 
missionary life and gifts for the Chris- 
tianization of Indian people to the south of 
the Rio Grande. 


On May first, Rev. G. A. Learn, superin- 
tendent of the Kodiak Baptist Orphanage 
of our Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
entered the service of the Home Mission 
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Society. The orphanage, as formerly, will 
be under the supervision of the Woman’s 
Society. 

The night teachers in the Chinese 
School in San Francisco, who have worked 
under the auspices of our Society, on May 
first became the appointees of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society. The Chinese work 
will continue to be under the supervision of 
the Home Mission Society. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society has cooperated with the Detroit 
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Baptist Union in the support of five 
missionaries to the foreign-speaking people 
—Rumanian, Hungarian, Polish, Bohemian 
and Italian. The Rumanian work is the 
most prosperous. Two churches with a 
mission station occupy three buildings. 
The one church is self-sustaining and the 
other hopes to be soon. The Polish work is 
the newest and full of promise. Missionary 
Rzepecki finds it difficult to secure halls 
large enough. He frequently has from 
1,000 to 1,200 in attendance. He has a 
Friday evening Bible class of from 250 
upwards. 
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Conducted by Secretary William A.Hill 





Missionary Education Standards 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation has received frequent requests for 
some form of recognition for work done in 
Mission Study. 

After careful study and correspondence 
with the Missionary Societies, and in 
cooperation with them, Missionary Edu- 
cation Standards are issued, and certificates 
awarded as follows: 


CERTIFICATES 


A Certificate will be awarded by the 
Department of Missionary Education to 
each church winning 50 or more points. 

The number of points will be stated on 
the certificate. 


STANDARDS 


READING COURSES POINTS 


Five per cent of total church member- 
ship reported in last State Annual, 
reading five books in National Mission- 
ary Reading Contests will be entitled to 15 


PROGRAM MEETINGS 


At least six meetings on one or more 
UN IIS 9 onan daciak cxnnsedsues 5 


STUDY CLASSES 


1. Lecture Course. Based on a study 
book. This method has its place 
in Interdenominational Conferences, 
Summer Assemblies, Missionary Insti- 
tutes and toa certain extent in the local 
church. Books should be bought and 
read and notes taken. As it is designed 
to prepare leaders of mission study 
classes in the local church, attention is 
given to methods and materials as well 
as the contents of the book. Any church 
having representation in such a course, 
or which has a Lecture Course in 
PN I i ind ccivéccesievers 10 

2. Relay Study Class. In which 
chapters of the study book are pre- 
sented by different persons in at least 
six meetings, reviewing the main points 
adding outside facts and incidents. 
Questions should be assigned in ad- 


vance by the leaders and points dis- 
cussed by members of the class....... 15 
3. Large Extensive Study Class. 
Where one leader presents the book, 
where members own and read _ their 
textbook, prepare topics assigned by 
the teacher and spend part of the time 
in discussion, meeting at least six times. 
There are various notable instances of 
such classes in a number of our cities.. 20 
4. The Intensive Study Class, which 
is the ideal method. It is usually 
limited in numbers, its members meet- 
ing together for a period of weeks of in- 
tensive study under the direction of a 
leader who does not lecture nor narrate 
missionary incidents merely, but who 
uses maps and charts, makes assign- 
ments and asks questions leading to dis- 
CUMMDIE cc. oo ccuasesucuddudouscesas 35 


Correlated Program 


Many letters requesting advice regard- 
ing the choice of books to be used with 
classes of different ages will be answered by 
the Correlated Program of Missionary 
Education in the Local Church. This has 
met so many needs during the past months 
that a new edition has been prepared listing 
the new materials for 1921-22. 

Many Church Schools of Missions, being 
planned in advance for the fall and winter 
months, will find the Correlated Program 
most helpful in its suggestions as to the 
material available and suitable for the 
various grades and study groups. 


Special Attention is gladly given by the 
Department of Missionary Education to 
individual churches wishing to organize a 
special program of missionary education 
within the local church, suited to its needs 
As churches frequently call upon the 
Department for special assistance, the 
Secretary of the Department wishes to 
announce that he will be glad to enter 
into correspondence with pastors, Young 
People’s Society officers, and Missionary 
Committees. Write to 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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“O Lord, grant to me so to love Thee, with 
all my heart, with all my mind, and with all 
my soul, and my neighbor for Thy sake, that 
the grace of charity and brotherly love may 
dwell in me, and all envy, harshness, and tll 
will may die in me; and fill my heart with 
feelings of love, kindness, and compassion, so 
that, by constantly rejoicing in the happiness 
and good success of others, by sympathizing 
with them in their sorrows, and putting away 
all harsh judgments and envious thoughts, I 
may follow Thee, who art Thyself the true 
and perfect Love. Amen.” 


This prayer is taken from “‘ The Meaning 
of Service’’ by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
and in the first chapter is preceded by the 
following paragraph which I wish every 
World Wide Guild girl would try to trans- 
late into her daily life. 

“The Master, too, hated unmoral 
religion. He pilloried the Pharisees in 
everlasting scorn. Their pettiness, their 
quibbling, their false emphases, their 
bigotry, their uncharitableness, their lack 
of forthright honesty, aroused his indig- 
nation. What should have made them 
large had made them little; what should 
have made them generous had made them 
mean. But to the Master religion meant 
graciousness and magnanimity, self-for- 
getfulness and self-denial, high purpose and 
deep joy in ministry, boundless brother- 
hood and a love balked by no ingratitude or 
sin. The heights of his faith in God con- 
spired to send service pouring down to men 
in inexhaustible good-will. He was sure 
that the good God can be content with 
nothing less than goodness in his children, 
and that the crown of goodness is a positive 
life of outgoing service to all mankind.” 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE, AND THE BEST 
YEAR OF THE WorLD WIDE GUILD 


This is the Golden Jubilee of our 
Mother, girls; that is, the Foreign part of 
our Mother, and by the time this number 
of MissIons reaches you, probably most of 
you will have enjoyed some part in either 
District or State Jubilee celebration. 
Aren’t you glad you were born into this 
missionary family? I hope we have be- 
come such a Worth While Girl that our 
Mother is proud of us. Just think! We 
have nearly 50,000 girls enlisted in 3,275 
Chapters. This has been our best year in 
many ways. We have enrolled 367 new 
Chapters, and two months were record 
breakers, February counting sixty-four 
new Chapters, and March, sixty-nine. It 
is too early to report the number of Chap- 
ters qualifying in the Reading Contest, but 
two have won for the fourth year. These 
are in the Plainfield Church, Providence, 
R. I., and the First Church, Pottstown, 


Pa., the latter having presented its three 
pictures, ‘‘The Head of Christ,” ‘‘The 
Good Shepherd,” and the ‘‘Sistine 
Madonna” to the Sunday School. The 
fourth picture for both of these chapters 
will be ‘‘ The Light of the World.” 

Guild girls have responded as never 
before to real Mission Study in three forms: 
the Program meeting for which most of 
them used Miss Applegarth’s ‘‘ Ready to 
Serve,”’ based on ‘‘The Bible and Missions” 
and ‘Serving the Neighborhood;’”’ the 
Mission Study class making an intensive 
study of one book for six consecutive 
weeks; the Reading Contest, explained in 
another column, and the Reading Group, 
in which one member reads aloud while the 
rest do White Cross work. This year we 
had two other contests: an Essay and a 
Resumé Contest, on the subject of either 
Study Book. These have not yet been 
judged, but the writer of the best one of 
each is to be sent to the Summer School of 
Missions nearest her home town, as the 
guest of the Department of Missionary 
Education. 

White Cross activities have been ex- 
tremely popular as reports given this 
month and in past numbers of Missions 
show. This work provides an outlet for 
interest and enthusiasm gained from 
Mission Study. Our girls are not only 
readers of Missions, as letters received by 
the Executive Secretary attest, but they 
are good solicitors of subscriptions, as well. 
This year the spiritual side of our work has 
deepened, and numbers of girls have 
become converted and joined the church 
through their membership in the Guild. 
Life Service, too, continues to win recruits 


“and we now have some girls actually in 


training for missionary service, and others 
pledged to it when they are old enough. 
There have been inspiring Rallies held in 
several States, from one to three-day 
sessions, an account of the Ohio Con- 
vention appearing in May Missions. Our 
Canadian Branch of the W. W. G. is 
making good progress, and this contact 
with the girls of the Maritime Provinces is 
delightful. We are all cooperating very 
pleasantly with the Summer Assemblies by 
having some share on the Program, and in 
some instances a special dormitory for the 
W. W.G. The Department of Missionary 
Education has greatly strengthened our 
work, and under its supervision, in co- 
operation with the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Societies, we confidently expect 
that next year will surpass this, which is 
our best, in all-around growth. 


Next YEAR’S PROGRAM 


Miss Applegarth is working on our Guild 
Program for next year, which is to be called 


“Notions.” Doesn’t that sound inter- 
esting? It will be based on ‘‘ The Kingdom 
and the Nations,’”’ the foreign book, and 
“Playing Square with Tomorrow,’’ the 
home book. The Junior chapters will use 
the two Junior books, ‘‘Under Many 
Flags’”’ by Mrs. Cronk and Elsie Sing- 
master, and “‘Stay at Home Journeys” by 
Agnes Osborne. There will be no specially 
prepared programs for the Juniors except 
the Manuals. 


READING CONTEST 


The following list of books has been 
chosen for our Guild Contest this coming 
year. Some old favorites have been put 
back on the list by special request, but you 
are at liberty to substitute any other book 
for these if you choose, so long as you con- 
form to the conditions stated. The 
Department of Missionary Education, in 
cooperation with the two Women’s 
Societies, is putting out this year a National 
Reading Contest for the whole church, and 
this list of ours is included in that. Now, 
here is your chance to get double credit, 
girls. You can help your chapter qualify 
in the W. W. G. contest, and at the same 
time help your church record, because 
every book you read will count for your 
church according to the points credited. 
If you do not understand this clearly, just 
write to Miss Alma J. Noble, 218 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


W. W. G. READING CONTEST—1921-22 


Conditions: Five books read individually 
by every member of the chapter—two 
Foreign, two Home, one Inspirational. 
Two Study Books—one Home and one 
Foreign—must be included, but either the 
Senior or Junior book may be chosen. 
Group reading not allowed. The contest 
closes April 30th, 1922. Reports should be 
sent immediately thereafter to Miss Alma 
J. Noble, 218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Award: Chapters qualifying the first 
year will receive a sepia print of Hoffman’s 
“Head of Christ;’’ the second year, 
Plockhorst’s ‘‘The Good Shepherd;’’ the 
third year Raphael's ‘Sistine Madonna.” 


List of Books: 
INSPIRATIONAL 
Making Life Count, Foster. 
Four Hitherto Unpublished Gospels, 
W. E. Barton 
Highway to Leadership, Margaret Slattery. 
One Girl’s Influence, Speer. 
The Meaning of Service, Fosdick. 


FOREIGN 


The Kingdom and the Nations, Eric 
North. 

World Friendship, Inc., J. Lovell Murray. 
*Under Many Flags, Mrs. E. C. Cronk. 
*Little Miss Small Foot, Ferris. 

A’Chu and Other Stories, Emma 17. 

Anderson. 

Love Stories of Great Missionaries, Brain. 
*Ann of Ava, Hubbard. 

*Fifty Missionary Heroes Every Boy and 
Girl Should Know, Johnston. 
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HOME 


From Survey to Service, Paul Douglass. 
Playing Square with Tomorrow, Fred 
Eastman. 
*Stay At Home Journeys, Osborne. 
Afloat on an Ice Pan, Grenfell. 
The Girl Who Walked Without Fear, 
Rice. 
*Ten Little Indians. 
*The Land of the Golden Man, Anita 
Ferris. 
Giovanni, Anita Ferris. 
*Books of interest to Junior Chapters. 
NotEe—In addition to the award offered 
in the W. W. G. Contest, all Guild girls 
will be credited on the National Reading 
Contest of their church according to the 
points given below: 


Each study book counts....... 10 points 
Each other book on the required 

li8t: COURGHS Cans. a6 sane os 5 points 
Other missionary books listed.. 1 point 
The magazine Missions, each 

number counts............. I point 


The prices of these books range from 
4o cents to $1.50. For specific information, 
address Miss Alma J.’ Noble, 218 Lan- 
caster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


W. W. G. AND C. W. C. CONFERENCES 


As is our custom the World Wide Guild 
and Children’s World Crusade Con- 
ferences will be held in connection with the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Des 
Moines. They will be in the same church 
so that leaders or others interested in both 
may go from one to the other. The place 
and date have not yet been settled by the 
Chairman of the Program Committee, but 
they will be announced in the official 
program. 


News From the Field 


Two rival cities of the West, Portland 
and Seattle, recently held city W. W. G. 
rallies. Portland stood first in numbers 
with one hundred and seventy at the 
tables. They are proud of the new chapter 
among the girls at the Chinese church. 
Seattle is just beginning to catch the Guild 
spirit, but enthusiasm was at a high pitch 
when one hundred and_ twenty-five 
responded at roll call. Seattle has two 
Oriental chapters. The Japanese girls 
responded with a beautiful instrumental 
solo, and the Chinese girls sang, ‘‘ Tell Me 
the Old, Old, Story.” 

From Miss Jane Skiff, missionary to the 
Chinese in Seattle and leader of the 
W. W. G. comes word that one of her girls. 
a senior in high school, is a volunteer for 
Christian service. Last summer she asked 
Miss Skiff if they would take her at the 
Baptist Missionary Training, ? School. 
Evidently the way is not clear at home for 
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recently she said, ‘‘I do so wish I could bea 
missionary and do something to make the 
world better—but I haven’t told my 
father and I just know he won’t hear of it, 
because he will say it isn’t business.’’ And 
yet, as Miss Skiff says, this father is a man 
who wants his children to have ‘‘a good 
chance in life.’’ Let us pray in our Ameri- 
can chapters that the way will be made 
clear for this consecrated Chinese girl! 

Two years ago the Piute Indian girls at 
Fallon, Nevada, organized a World Wide 
Guild, although at that time not one girl 
was a Christian. Two recent letters bring 
the news of continued guild activities and 
the happy conversion of all but one. Here 
is a picture of two taken soon after they 
decided to walk openly upon the “ Jesus 
Road.” : 











TWO PIUTE INDIAN GIRLS FROM THE 
W. W. G. CHAPTER AT FALLON, NEVADA 


How did you come out with that reading 
contest? The little chapter in Derby, 
Kansas, is so unselfish. They live on the 
principle of “Sharing with Others,’ so 
they led off in a church reading contest. 
Although they did not quite meet the 
requirements of W. W. G.—five books by 
every member, enthusiasm ran high. The 
losing side reports eighty-four books read, 
and the winners proudly announce one 
hundred. Who can measure the vision, 
knowledge and interest that came to that 
little town of Derby through those one 
hundred and eighty-four books on King- 
dom Work! 


Yours in service, 
whl Gcxtamanion 
iG/ Meertlay | 


New Yorxk’s House PARTY 


The First New York World Wide Guild 
House Party is to be held at Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, New York, from 
August 1 to 8. Keuka Park is connected 
by trolley with Penn Yan, which is reached 
via the Northern Central Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Any Baptist girl who longs for a week of 
real fun and genuine Northfield inspiration 
is eligible to attend. Secure your reserva- 
tion at once by sending the registration fee 
of $2 to Mrs. Ralph W. Kirby, Bainbridge, 
New York, who is to be hostess. 

Prices for board and room vary as 
follows: $8 for four in a room; $9 for three 
in a room; $10 for two in a room; $14 for 
one in a room. 

Our House Party will have as distin- 
guished guests, women whose very pres- 
ence commands our best endeavors—Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, Miss Alma J. 
Noble, Miss Naomi Fletcher, Dr. Anna 
Degenring and Mrs. James M. Pratt. 

The morning hours will be devoted to 
Mission Study classes, while the afternoons 
will be given up to swimming, hiking, 
volley ball, tennis and ‘“‘stunts.”” Special 
attractions will be a tennis tournament, a 
mock debate and community singing. 

Stereopticons, pageants, plays and 
addresses will make up the evening pro- 
gram, preceded by vespers. 

Do not miss this opportunity of meeting 
Worth While Girls from all parts of the 
Empire State and of finding out how you 
may serve the Master more abundantly. 

May K. St. Joun, 
District Secretary-Director. 


SoME THINGS THE POSTMAN BROUGHT 


Dear Miss Noble: 


I want to report thirteen subscriptions 
for Missions from the W. W. G. Chapter 
(No. 1058) of Gethsemane Baptist Church, 
Trenton. I am sending the order to the 
New York office today. 

We are just a newly organized society, 
having had our first meeting in January, 
but by prayer, work, and good times to- 
gether, we know we can accomplish great 
things. And seeing your article about the 
MIsSIONS campaign in the January issue— 
I felt sure that we could get some of the 
girls to make this magazine their very own, 
and at the same time it would be such a 
benefit to our Guild; because, truly, no one 
can read Missions without being en- 
thused, and enthusiasm points toward 
success. The result was that our Liter- 
ature Committee secured thirteen out of a 
membership of twenty-six girls to sub- 
scribe; only two of which are renewed 
subscriptions. 

But to me Missions is a glad surprise 
in itself. It is Mrsstons which gives me a 
longing desire to do something really 
worthwhile for our heathen boys and girls; 
and I’m confident that through Missions 
our Guild will prosper as it could not 
otherwise. 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD CRUSADE 
IN DES MOINES 


KY ROCKETS 
fire crackers, 
Roman candles and 
= many other pyro- 
7 technics will locate 
the C. W. C. in Des 
Moines. The Con- 
ference for leaders 
will be the best ever, because never has the 
C. W. C. had so many Bands and Com- 
panies and so complete an organization. 
This year every state in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention has a C. W. C. organi- 
zation in it and altogether on May 1 there 
were 1,188 Crusader Companies and 
Herald Bands and many Jewel Bands be- 
sides. We have had 335 new Crusader 
Companies and Herald Bands organized 
this year. Six of the ten districts have a 
Secretary-director in every state in the 
district. We have had eighteen new state 
and district officers appointed this year, 
and this has been a factor in the healthy 
condition of the work. 

There are now fifteen sections of the 
Traveling Library out and great interest is 
reported in these books. Every book in the 
Library, whether on the Honor Point list or 
not, credits the reader with ten Honor 
Points. The money for the Library has 
been contributed by interested individuals, 
and the expense of transportation is borne 
by the borrowers. Out of these Libraries 
another group of people have been served. 
Some of the state missionaries in the West 
wrote, asking for the loan of the books for 
use among frontier families, who are crav- 
ing literature. Of course it was out of the 
question to send them the children’s books, 
but through an appeal to individuals and 
societies, twenty-five books have been 
given for their use. 

The C. W. C., wishing to be represented 
in the Jubilee celebration of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
appealed to Mrs. E. S. Osgood, who wrote 
a lovely little exercise—‘‘ Living Pictures 
of Crusade Conquests’’—to be used at the 
district meetings. Copies of this may be 
secured from the Department of Mission- 
ary Education for ten cents each and a 
large number have been sold for Asso- 
ciation City Rallies and Church Meetings. 

Another project is the Stereopticon 
Lecture on the Special Interests of the 
C. W. C. for 1921-1922. The children will 
be interested to see through the aid of the 
camera the exact places and people which 
their money helps. The story leaflets on 












THE CRUSADER 


West Danby, N.Y. No.1 





Vol. 1 


Rome people say that boys and girls 
do not understand what the 
preacher says on Sunday. 

I think you understand much more 
than they think you do. 

Let’s try it out and see how much we 
can understand and remember, and 
then see how the older ones will be so 
ashamed because they cannot re- 
member as much. 
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This is the greatest book in all the 
world. 

The Bible is what GOD has to say to 
us and is of more importance than what 
anyone else has to say. This Book we 
are to try to know more about. 

I have arranged some special Object 
Sermons for you beginning Sunday, 
March 27th. 
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This is the first page of a very attractive 
folder printed. by Rev. Sidney Fisher, 
pastor of the church at West Danby, N. Y., 
for the Crusaders in his church. It an- 
nounces the Junior Sermons for the month, 
giving the topic of each, and explains the 
plan for a report of the sermon on a printed 
slip to be given to each Crusader as he 
enters the church. It also gives the names 
of the C. W. C. officers. On the last page is 
the story of a man who many years ago was 
cast into prison by the Emperor of China. 
The only condition on which he could gain 
his freedom was to make a puzzle which 
the Emperor could not solve in a week. 
See puzzle below. 

Quite different in composition, but just 
as vaiuable, possibly, in its results, is the 
newspaper edited by Helen Goulette of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for her Company. The idea 
was her own and the matter for both 
monthly issues has been collected and 
pen-printed by her own hand. The news 
in the April number is given herewith. 
The ‘Stories in the Contest”’ refers to the 
Chinese Picture Contest in March 
MISSIONS. 


“CRUSADER NEws” 


Crusaders can’t we get some new 
members, so we can have more at our 
meetings. In MISSIONS some time ago it 
told about a Company of Crusaders, who 
had a hundred members and more, waiting 
to get in. Let’s try to beat them. 

Five of our Crusaders were baptized, 
Virginia Edsall, Helen Jackson, Claire Hill, 
Ruth Moore and Bernice Foster. 

Have any of you made any toys, such as 
was suggested in last month’s paper? 

Many of us sent in stories in the Contest. 
We hope the prize comes to our Company. 
We tried anyway, which is worth some- 
thing. 


THIS IS THE PUZZLE 
WHICH FREED THE 


PRISONER. LET EVERY 
CRUSADER SOLVE IT. 





these new fields of work will be ready for cur THE PIECES OUT AND PUT THEM TOGETHER SO THAT THEY MAKE THE FIGURE ON THE 
LEFT. THEN SEND MISS NOBLE A DRAWING SHOWING HOW YOU DID IT 


circulation at Des Moines. 
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HERE IS A CRUSADER FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 
THE FIRST PICTURE SHOWS HER DRESSED AS AN and Elsie Singmaster (‘‘regular’’ story 


DR. AND MRS. THOMAS, OF ILOILO. 


‘“‘AYAH,”’ OR NURSE, AND CARRYING A DOLL SENT BY THE MT. AUBURN GIRLS. 


SECOND SHE IS A FILIPINO LADY. MRS. 


THEY ToucHED A LIVE WIRE 


And what did it dot6them? Well, first 
you want to know who “they’’ are. One of 
them was the Crusader Company in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. They gave in the church 
one evening the dramatization of ‘‘The 
Spirit of the Flag” taken from the Manual 
of “ Mr. Friend o’ Man” and a Flag Drill. 


SHE IS MARGUERITE, DAUGHTER OF 


IN THE 
PEABODY IS HER PROUD GRANDMOTHER. 


They were asked by the D. A. R. to repeat 
it at the Soldiers’ Home, and, at the close 
of the evening there, the D. A. R. presented 
them with a C. W. C. banner, which was a 
joyful surprise. It is hard to say who had 
the most pleasure, the old Comrades, who 
were not only given an entertaining ‘eve- 
ning but were thrilled tosee Young America 
showing patriotism and love of country in 
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high ideals of practical service; or the boys 
and girls who had the fun of contributing 
to the pleasure of others and were rewarded 
with a banner of which they will always be 
proud. 

Another Company which touched the 
Live Wire was the one at Bainbridge, 
N.Y. They worked for three months with 
their hands and sent as finea box of supplies 
as any Guild girls or women would send; 
in fact the bandages were so neatly and 
tightly wound and tied that they looked as 
if they had just come from a hospital. 
There were 89 bandages, 188 quilt blocks, 
and 129 pretty postal cards. Besides these 
and their regular gifts through their en- 
velopes, they sent $10.70 to the Famine 
Sufferers in China and Europe, and they 
sent it through the Board of Promotion. 

Another, yes and others besides, but 
this page is so short I can tell of only one 
more. The Company in Painesville, Ohio, 
sold $83.50 of Chinese stamps in two days. 


WHERE Do WE Go NExtT YEAR? 


All over creation in our two fine study 
books. The first one which we begin in 
September is Stay At Home Journeys, 
written by Agnes Wilson Osborne. In 
February we shall have a book, Under 
Many Flags, written by Mrs. E. S. Cronk 


tellers) on the lives of some of our modern 
Foreign Missionaries. Here are some of 
the chapter headings: The Baker by 
Necessity, The Man with a Million Bibles, 
When Mary was Afraid, Sixty Days with 
Bandits. I can hardly wait to get them, 
can you? 


Vay < Dib 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








This is the Picture of a charming ship which was built and loaded with dolls to be sent out to the mission field. It was filled by 
the Sunday School of the Ardmore Baptist Church, of which Rev. Howard Wayne Smith is pastor. We are indebted for the 


photograph to Mrs. Smith, President of the Atlantic District, W. A. B. F. M. S. 
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Inclusive Is As Inclusive Does 

















THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY EsTELLA SuTTON AITCHISON 
100 Alta Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


The old adage about handsome lends 
itself to another word—inclusive. No one 
wants the Guild to degenerate into a mere 
clique to which a few elite adhere. No one 
wants to risk losing one girl who might call 
‘‘snob, snob when there was no snob.”’ 




















Summer Relishes for 
Missionary Menus 


A MIssIONARY WONDER BALL 


A series of Home and Foreign mission 
curios are wound up into a ball, one curio 
forming the core, another being introduced 
after the cord-winding has covered the 
first, a second, third and fourth, to the 
limit desired, following, until a ball of con- 
siderable size has been made, the curios 
being hidden in successive layers. 

Next, a carefully selected story (from 
the serials run in Missions, or leaflet 
literature, or a missionary book of thrilling 
interest) is divided among as many narra- 
tors as there are curios hidden in the ball. 
It is announced at the missionary meeting 
that Mrs. A—. (apparently chosen at 
random) will start the ball rolling ‘by 
spinning a tale until the first curio is 
reached and falls out.” This narrator pro- 
ceeds to talk and unwind the ball (winding 
the string on another core) until she is re- 
leased by finding the first curio, whereupon 
she selects from the audience a second 
woman to take up the story where she left 
off, and thus the winding and story-telling 
proceed until composite ball number one 
has become plain ball number two by the 
process of elimination of curios. These are 
then passed around and examined. The 
coincidence of winding and story-telling 
cannot be made exact, in the nature of 
things, but a considerable range of flexi- 
bility is not objectionable. 

The Forum Conductor has used this 
plan and found it most delightful. 


HOUSECLEANING Day IN THE 
Mission CIRCLE 


‘ This is especially appropriate during the 
great annual festival for American house- 
wives, which now is upon us. 

Typewrite facts, incidents, crisp stories 
and the like on long strips, fasten them toa 
stick in imitation of a feather duster, and 
use them to brush away the ignorance, 
cobwebs of prejudice, conservatism or in- 
difference in the audience. No previous 
preparation is needed. “Brighten the 
Corner,’’ ‘‘Let the Blessed Sunshine In” 
and similar songs should be sandwiched 
among the readings. 


A ProGram By MalIL 


The church announcement for this may 
appropriately be a letter to the pastor 
asking him to invite the women of his 
church to be present. The individual invi- 
tation should be a personal letter to every 





the signature and possibly the name of the 





her brain while she runs the darning needle? 


The Guild is not an exclusive circle, but— 
: ; ae should it not be so, perhaps? 
addressee being in writing, the former = This usual practice of having upon the 
being “Miss C. O. M. Mittee. Guild roll names of girls who have dropped 
. The program may be cast in the follow- away, or show signs of dropping, or of girls 
ing form: After the opening service, the who are urged to “join and then come 
chairman explains that she is expecting the when you care” is not one that actually 
program to come by mail, but that thusfar gains anything for you in the end. Nor 
it has not arrived. While she is speaking, does it help in the middle, when member- 
the sharp whistle of the postman is heard ship should mean something. In the begin- 
and he presently appears, in uniform, with ning, when you are holding a drive for 
a full mailbag strapped to his shoulder. membership, numbers look well and 
With the audience on the qui vive with establish a reputation, but accomplishment 
curiosity, he proceeds to distribute the con- speaks louder than numbers, and outsiders 
tents of the bag. There should be (1) often wonder what sixty girls are doing 
letters addressed to various members, who whereas they need not look long or far to 
proceed to open and read them aloud, see the accomplishments and enthusiasm 
either in their entirety or crisp extracts. of twenty truly worth-while members. The 
Real (abridged) missionary letters, obtain- Knights of Arthur's Round Table counted 
able at our women’s home and foreign their knighthood a costly thing, much to be 
mission headquarters, or those easily made desired, stedfastly striven for, and sacredly 
up from articles in Missions, would be kept. Unless a Knight traveled afar on a 
very acceptable. (2) Postcards from knightly errand, or was pursuing the 
various fields will supply snappy bits of in- King’s business at home, he was not 
formation. Our Literature Headquarters missing when the Round Table conclaves 
have an abundance of such souvenir were held. Would our Guild membership 
postals. Subjects and prices are given in mean more if we bought it with ten valiant 
the Joint Catalogue of Missionary Litera- deeds of missionary interest and endeavor, 
ture. (3) A newspaper or magazine with as an earnest of worthiness of and devotion 
marked items will afford much amusement. to the Great King’s business? 
This may be the W. A. B. H. M. S. publi- Try voting on names presented for 
cation, Over Here, a specially prepared membership, by way of making member- 
sheet, The Baptist, the Watchman-Ex- ship look as important as we know it is. 
aminer, a State Bulletin, or the last number Fyclysive clubs do so; let us try being 
of Missions. (4) A roll of music, received exclusive, then. Again, have membership 
by the musician of the congregation, must pledges: not cards signed hurriedly and 
be ‘‘tried out”’ at once, and thus a suitable kept by signees, but rather blanks in a 
vocal or instrumental selection is furnished. Joo5¢ Jeaf book signed and filled out before 
Be sure that it is devotional. (5) Photo- the officers or a membership committee, 
graphs of mission field workers, officers of and left on file, like signing for a marriage 
the Board of Promotion or the cooperating jjcense and leaving a copy with the clerk to 
societies or the various members of the hayeandtohold. New members may sign 
Home and Foreign Boards (mounted cuts) up for one chosen line of work and be 
may be passed. around and commented immediately set to work along that line. 
upon briefly. (6) Parcel post packages And once more we think of the men who 
should be interspersed among first and strove for knighthood, thinking, mean- 
second class matter; and these, Ww hen while, of ten missionary deeds of valor 
opened, are found to contain sandwiches, which shall earn one her right to member- 
cake or cookies, fruit, candy or whatever ship. 
the social committee desires to serve for 
refreshments. These might be individual, 
but such labor and expense are not at all 
necessary if each recipient understands 
that she is to share with her neighbors. ing Contest list. 
To make this program effective, noloose 4. Bringing two other girls to one or 
ends should be left. Packages ought to be more meetings. 
prepared with care, canceled stamps used, 5, Making or donating three articles for 
and the participants, wherever possible, some mission hospital, the story of which 
familiarized beforehand with their respec- she can give. 
tive tasks in order that these may be per- 6, Naming the Baptist mission fields 
formed effectively —Mrs. Jessie F. Cross, and reading a short paper on the work of 
Muskegon, Michigan. one station from a chosen field. 
(Mrs. Cross writes, ‘‘I thought out this Use the six or choose from them, not 


1. Attendance at six meetings. 

2. Writing a birthday letter to one 
missionary. 

3. Reading three books from the Read- 


member of church or congregation, these program while darning for the family.” forgetting that other requirement, taken 
being typewritten or mimeographed, only Who else will conserve the by-products of for granted, of a definite pledge for giving. 
—The Star in the East. 
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The Book of Remembrance for 1921 


PREPARED BY DR. E. M. POTEAT TO BE PRINTED EACH MONTH IN “MISSIONS” 


























Monthly Calendar of Prayer 
JULY—OUR COUNTRY 


Let us here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of Freedom; 
and that Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth—LINCOLN’s GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS. 


1. For the extension of the Gospel among the 
Indians. 
. For lonely Christian workers—on prairies, 
mountains, deserts and in canyons. 
3. For the miners and their families, the mine 
operators and owners. 
. For the scattered people in irrigated regions. 
. For mission teachers among the Indians and 


Rico. 
. For Christian physicians and nurses. 
. For the people crowded into congested centers. 
. For the foreign children in our public schools. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
Negroes. 
6. For the spread of the Gospel in Cuba and Porto 
7 
8 
9 
0. Chris- 


That America’s foreign policy may be 
tian. 

11. That the liquor power may meet defeat every- 
where. 

12. For the Mexicans, recently entering the south- 
western states. 

13. For the colporter-missionaries—God bless the 
seed they sow. 

14. For the missionaries on the Gospel boats in the 
Northwest. 

15. For the chapel car missionaries and workers in 
the lumber camps. 

16. For teachers in public schools, academies and 
colleges. 

17. For the workers in Christian social centers. 

18. That Americans may overcome race prejudice 
and antagonisms. 

19. For the wandering tradesmen and harvesters. 

20. For Christian men and women in labor organi- 
zations. 

21. For soldiers and sailors, their chaplains and 
officers. 

22. That many may give themselves to the Gospel 
ministry. 

23. That mutual love and faith may prevail in in- 
dustrial centers. 

24. For our President and all public officials. 

25. For men and women who bear the burdens in 
our churches. 

26. For the Sunday school pupils, teachers and 
superintendents. 

27. That a new sense of Christian stewardship may 
be born. 

28. That Christian principles may control in jails 
and prisons 

29. That the reproach of child labor may be put 
away 

30. That the passion to serve and give may possess 
all Christians. 

31. That our country may do its utmost to spread 

the Gospel. 


Bible Studies 


TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK-—JULY 3-9 


Memory VERSE—1 Pet. 2:20 

Lesson—Acts 12:1-10 

1. James, the brother of John, is the first of the 
original band of the Twelve to pay the penalty of 
discipleship. Judas had committed suicide. James 
had remained loyal to the end. He is to be dis- 
tinguished from the James who was a brother of 
Tak Vs. 17. (Compare Gal. 1:19 and Acts 

5s 

2. Here is a new type of persecution. The civil 
authorities take a hand. It is Herod, the king, who 
kills James. 

3. One result of this new persecution in Jeru- 
salem was that the two sections of believers in Jeru- 
salem and Antioch were driven together and so had 
opportunity to get acquainted. 

4. Do not let us reproach the praying church for 
their surprise at answered prayer. 

Our times are in thy hand. Save us from repining 
if our lot seems hard. Confirm us in the faith that all 

things work together for good to those who love thee and 


for Thy cause in the World. Infinite resource for 
deliverance, for victory waits upon faith. Lord, 
increase our faith. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK—JULY 10-16 


Memory VERSE—Ps. 67:1-2 

Lesson—Acts 13:1-12 

1. A new center was needed. Antioch was the 
center of Gentile Christianity, Jerusalem of Jewish 
Christianity. There is no prejudice against 
foreigners in Antioch, and we hear of no persecution 
of Christians there. 

2. Paul for a period of perhaps eight years has 
been an obscure country preacher. He was called to 
Antioch by Barnabas, and the intimation is that 
Barnabas required some time to find him. It was 
on the first missionary journey, when in a Roman 
atmosphere, in the house of the proconsul, Paul got 
his Roman name in exchange for Saul, the Hebrew 
name. 

3. That is a great sentence (vs. 24) about Barna- 
bas and invites an interesting character study. 
Note three things that are said about him. 

4. A praying church becomes a missionary 
church, the reason being that the Holy Spirit is ad- 
ministrator of its life. People cannot pray “Thy 
Kingdom come . . . onearth” and long remain 
content with a limited horizon. 


We thank Thee for the westward course of the 
Gospel. And now that this westward course has 
carried thy people to the East again, grant us a kind- 
ling enthusiasm for the circling of the whole earth with 
the message of Thy salvation. We thank Thee for 
missionary Raggy tsonag for enlarging responsi- 
bilities. Save us from belying the name we bear by 
refusing Thy call to new peoples, even to the uttermost 
part of the earth. 


TWENTY-NINTH WEEK—JULY 17-23 


Memory VERSE—Rom. 1:14 

Lresson—Acts 13:13-15, 42-45 

1. Let us not be too severe on John Mark. He 
was given a second chance and made good. ‘There 
is nothing irretrievable with God” (Vinet). Com- 
pare Col. 4:10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11; 1 Pet. 5:11. 

2. Compare Peter’s sermon in Acts > and Paul’s 
in Acts 13. Note Paul’s statement here of- the in- 
adequacy of the Law of Moses (vs. 38-39). 

3. Here are religious leaders jealous of successful 
evangelists. -The opposition of the rulers of the 
synagogue turned Paul from pe Jewish brethren to 
the Gentiles (compare Rom. 9:1-3; 10:1-3) 

4. Paul sees clearly that all antes have rights in 
Christ (vs. 47); and that Christians are the debtors 
of all men. 

We thank 7 that there is but one Saviour for all 
men, and that when Thy servants go to remote regions 
and backward peoples they find responsive hearts. 
Grant us an unfaltering confidence in Thy all-em- 
bracing plan. for the world, and help us to be mission- 
aries in spirit and in work whether at home or abroad. 


THIRTIETH WEEK—JULY 24-30 


Memory VerRSE—Col. 1:24 

Lesson—Acts 14:1-28 

1. Observe the synagogues of the Jews in this 
region, and note the forms of worship in Lystra, 
where there was no synagogue. 

2. Superstition is not confined to pagan pe 
Trust in charms, fear of signs, worship of men— 
these all are found on the higher levels of intelli- 
gence. When men do not know God in Christ they 
often descend to a certain squalor of mind and seek 
out the strange, the curious, the talismanic. 

3. A missionary under the pelting stones of a 
Chinese mob on the river bank said that as he was 
losing consciousness he wondered, “‘ What would my 
mother think if she saw me like this?’”’ Did Paul 
wish he had not become a Christian when the mob 
left him for dead? 

4. The report of the missionaries of the home 
church confirms the faith in which their best men 
had been sent abroad. 


O Lord, give us, who live in the inheritance of a thou- 
sand years of Christian history, sympathy with those 
who carry Thy name and mess. ge to the dark corners 
of the earth. Shield them in the perils they must face. 
Deliver them from cruel and blood-thirsty men and give 
them Thy peace if they must suffer for Thee. Teach us 
how to share their labors by intercession; by conitri- 
butions of money and love, that in us as well as in them 
Thy name may be glorified. 
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A Birthday Calendar 


Birthdays of the Missionaries and Officers of the 
Missionary and Cooperating and A ffiliating 
Organisations of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Abbreviations—Figures in parentheses indicate 
date of appointment. Word following indicates 
field or form of service. Letters in parentheses indi- 
cate Board or Society. (F), American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. (H), American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. (WF), Women’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. (WH), Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. (P), 
American Baptist Publication Society. (SC), — 
Convention. (E), Board of Education. (M),M 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. (UA), Calis 
appointment. 


JULY, 1921 


1. Miss Gertrude E. Ryder (08), Japan (WF). 
Rev. Joseph Clark (’80), Congo (F). 
Rev. A. S. Carman, Sec’y (H). 
John A. Westin ('15) (H). 
J. C. Cabrera, Cuba (H). 
Rev. Mathias Csato, Colporter Missionary (P). 
2. Miss Isabel Garcia ('11), Mexico (WH). 
F. N. Parson (SC). 
C. L. Flanders (H). 
Fred J. Rogers, Shaw University (H). 
Rev. C. L. Davenport (95), Burma (F). 
A. —_ Director of Promotion, Iowa 
. G. Riso, Italian (H). 
ary F. gg ome Selma University (H). 
Rev. H. Bjorkquist, Swedish Missionary, 
Oregon Tscy’ 
Rev. Walter Bushell (’78), Burma (F). 
Mrs. W. R. Hutton (°19), Assam (F). 
— Harriet M. Smith (’14), E. China (WF). 
Mrs. S. A. Ewing ('13), Shaw University (WH). 
Rev. George C. Mason, Jackson College (H). 
Bryant Neal, Virginia Union University (H). 
5. Miss — Masteller (  & ——o (WH). 
Mrs. C. D. Leach (’13), E. China (F). 
Mrs. Jesse E. Moncrieff ¢ is), W. China (F). 
Rev. George Bird, Missionary Pastor, Lafay- 
ette, Col. (H). 
Ida W. Davis ('20), B a (WF) 
6. Miss Elsie Elliot ('19), ~ idenieo (WH ). 
Mrs. M. R. Hartley ('17), India (F). 
Rev. Robert Routledge, Cuba (H). 
Louise Jenkins ('20), Japan (WF). ; 
7. -_™ Ss Hernandez ('17), Mexico 


( 
Rev. B. L. Baker ('08), So. China (F). 
Mrs. 7 B. Benninghoff ('01), ce (F). 
Rev. D. C. Holtom (10), Japan (F). 
L. W. Calla way ('02), Religious yicestion (P). 
Rev. J. E. R. Folsom, New Jersey (H). 
Rev. Wilson Mills, Western States i. 
8. Miss Edna Oden ('18), Congo (WF 
Mrs. Alice B. Crutcher (’ 17), State Viniversity, 


y. (WH). 
Rev. C. E. Stanton, Ohio (H). 
Beulah MacMillan (20), Congo (WF). 
9. Miss Mina S. Everett (’19), Bible Worker (P). 
Rev. Adam Corea, El Salvador (H). 
Rev. Cirilo Gasper, El Salvador (H). 
Rev. J. A. Ford, Idaho (SC). 
10. ay Helen Tufts (’19), under appointment 


(WF). 
Mrs. Thos. Hill (96). cong? (F). 
Richard Pearsall, a (H 
William J. Gordon ti, 
Andrew Toth, Hungarians wal 
11. Miss Georgiana Pearson (’ ey if China (WF). 
Gabor Kecskes, Hungarians (H 
Alex. Hulbert, Swedes (H). 
12. a Mathilda Brown ('98), Scandinavians 


( 
Miss Harvet L. Davis ('13), Mather School 


Miss Anna Tourner ('19), Mexicans (WH). 
J. F. Gressitt ('07), Japan (F). 
Rev. A. C. Hanna ('14), Burma (F). 
G. G. ae Hungarians (H). 
13. Rev. H. S. Caldwell, University of California 


a Harry Anderson, University of California 


(E). 
Mrs. W. C. Murdock ('20) (P). 
J G. Brendel, Indian Dist. Missionary, Clovis, 


Hon. Carl E. Milliken, President (F). 
Miss Mathilda Brown, Swedes (SC). 
Rev. A. A. Forshee, Sec’ a of Exhibits (BP). 

14. Rev. F. N. Smith (’11), W. China Oy 
Miss Clara Mayhew ('02), Italians H). 
Rev. J. D. W. Fetter, Cornell University (E). 
Rev. G. Davila, Porto Rico (H). 

Rev. C. H. Alborn (SC). 
Rev. E. A. Smith, Oregon (SC). 
Rev. W. S. Stewart, Oregon (SC). 

15. Miss —— Nash ('18), E. hws (WF). 
Mrs. J. H. Giffin (04), So. b ng 
Mrs. L. E. Rowland (17), So an 'n, 

Mrs. Adoniram J. Tuttle CO1), Assam ¢ Assam Ow 
Miss Sophia Yaeger ('19), F). 


3 


4 
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16. 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. Mrs 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


Rev. M. E. Guasiento, Mexico (H). 

W. G. Coope' 

Arthur G. yn ‘M.D. ('20), under appoint- 
ment (F). 

Miss Charma M. Moore £19), ~~ (WH). 

Mrs. W. B. Boggs ('79), So. India (F). 

Mrs. H. P. Cochrane ('99), few of (F). 

Rev. G. A. Bale (SC). 

Rev. E. S. Hildreth ('13), So. China (F). 

Rev. F. P. Manley ('15), So. India (F). 

ay C. W. Briggs ('16), Religious Education 


(P). 
Rev. C. W. Brinstad, Director of Promotion, 
No. California (SC). 
Effie Adams ('20), Burma (WF). 
oa Montemayor, Mexico (H). 
B. T. Harvey, Morehouse ——— (H). 
Rev. Leslie L: Long, Ohio (SC). 
a“, W. H. Duff (19), Burma (F). 
O. F. Laegler ('19), ‘eligious Education (P). 
ER A “Turnbull, Asst. Treas. (H). 
Rev. W. E. Monbeck (SC). 
Rev. E. R. Frey, Idaho (SC). 
Miss Lulu Jackson ('15), Cuba (WH). 
Miss Bertha Bridgman ('16), Ttalians (WH). 
Miss Louise E. Tsirch a0" Burma (WF). 
Miss Minnie E. Grage ('19), Congo (WF). 
Mrs. Z. D. Browne ('14), Bengal-Orissa (F). 
Rev. A. H. Curtis (2). So. India (F). 


Rev. A. J. Hubest ('98), So. India (F). 
E. Clutterbuck (H). 
S. Balogh, Hungarians (H). 
Miss L. E. ered Bishop ‘ollege (H). 
Rev. ‘ M. Foster ('88), So. China (F). 
Rev. D. Echavarria, Porto Rico (BH). 
“, T. Valdina, Italians (H). 
Mrs. J. E. Cummings ('97), Burma Pr 
Rev. E. Herbert Dutton, Buffalo, N u)- 
Mrs. E. W. Kelly, M.D. (85), B a (F) 
Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D. (93), | ae (F). 
a qnale L. a Rely (’ 19), So. India (WF). 

- rock (’91), So. India (F). 
97), So. China (F). 
"I1), Burma (F). 
A. “Baw anes (H). 
Mrs. Cecil G. Fielder (’20), Assam (F). 
J. B. Simpson, Virginia Union University (H). 
Grant M. Hudson, Director of Promotion, 

Michigan (SC). 

Miss Zelda B. Waters, Chinese (SC). 
Rev. Harry S. Myers, gag Sec’y (BP). 
Rev. W. E. Boggs (’90), So. India (F). 
Rev. Frank J. Liljegren, Swedes. 
J. L. o. Negro Missionary ones Oakland, 


Ca 
Rev. Will H. Chappell, Dependent States (H). 
A. . Drummond, Missionary Pastor, Chicago 


(H). 
= Sarah S. Noyes ('11), City (WH). 
ss Mary Hyndman (14), Aiken Institute 


(WH ). 
Rev. A. G. Adams ('14), W. China (F). 
Mrs. B. L. Baker, M.D. ('08), So. China (F). 
Rev. Ernest Grigg (93), Burma (F). 
Owen C. Brown (’17), Editor of Adult Sunday 
School Publications (P). 
Clarence E. Lapp ('20) (E). 
Rev. William Keech, El Salvador (H). 
W. L. Harvey (H). 
T. Wohlstrom, Swedes (H). 
Miss Elsie M. Bryant, Shaw University (H). 
Rev. R. T. Capen ('04), So. China (F). 
Mrs. Henry Huizinga ('96), E. China (F). 
— C. Humphreys, M.D. ('10), W. China (F). 
Rev. P. C. Metzger ('05), yi (F). 
Henry Topping (’95), Japan (F) 
Miss Ella C. Bond (’ BB) A Assam (WF). 
Rev. D. W. Hulburt, Sec’y (H). 
Rev. A. Esselstrom (SC). 
Rev. Robert Hughes, Ohio (SC). 
Rev. J. P. Davies (’06), W. China (F). 
Rev. David Gustafson ('19), E. China (F). 
Rev. Jacob Speicher (’95), So. China (F). 
W. M. Dixon, Negro Missionary Pastor, 
9 me Calif. 
Rev. A. D. Grant t (SC). 
Thos. C. Davis (H a 
Rev. C. Holland, Colporter Missionary (P). 
Mrs. B. J. Rockwood ‘ood ('10), So. India (F). 
Miss Gaeta Durfee, Italians (SC). 
Miss Helena Toth a 15), Slavs (WH). 
Miss Ida Gaudin (’ nm Italians (WH). 
= H. Watt ('07) (H 
E. M. Salter, Chae (H). 
David Aspaas, Bacone College (H). 


. Miss E. Marie Holmes ('10), Assam (WF). 


Miss Lucille A. Withers ('09), So. China (WF). 
Rev. P. J. Clark ('18), es (F). 

Rev. David Downie (’ 73), So . India (F). 

Miss Gertrude Miller ('08), Italians (WH). 
Rev. H. Mossberg (SC). 

F. O. Carlson, Dookie (H). 

Rev. R. P. Pope (HP). 

1. oi. Senders, Neb. 


Mrs. C. B. Lesher, M.D. ('10), So. China (F). 


Miss a Town ('19), Director Children’s 


Work 
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Rev. aa eng — Salvador (H). 
Rev. N. K. Larson, ns (H). 
Dew fb Thurston (is, Wet Washington (SC). 


Me > —y Nebras 
as tacy R. Warburton ('20), Sec’y of Liter- 
—_ a 
31. Mrs. ‘ope C03}. Burma (F) 
Rev. i Scott (92), Japan (F). 
Miss Helen Tenhaven (11), b, City (H). 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery ('13), President 


. J. E. Lindsley (’08), Negroes (WH). 
A. A. Anderson, Swedish Missionary (H). 
D. R. Lagergren, Swedes (H) 
L. Yates, Coleman Academy (H). 


Our College Girls 
WHAT WE ARE DOING TO INTEREST THEM 


Every year from hundreds of schools 
and colleges thousands of our Baptist 
girls are graduated. What are we doing 
to interest them in Baptist work? All 
sorts of doors are swinging wide open be- 
fore them, showing vistas of service. Do 
they discern the openings of opportunity 
in their own denomination? 

One thing is sure, the bulk of our girls 
are not definitely interested in church 
work. They are hearing about social ser- 
vice, playground work, interdenomina- 
tional work through the Y. W. C. A., but 
are they hearing about home and foreign 
missions, Sunday school, Vacation Bible 
School, the World Wide Guild, and other 
forms of church work? 

What can wedotohelp? The following 
ways have been suggested as practical 
and open to most of us. They are taken 
from a little folder put out by the Presby- 
terian women. 


~ 


PROGRAM FOR YOU 


1. Find out what college girls are coming 
home to your church this summer. 

Last spring a pastor’s wife in a certain 
town realized that one of the girls would 
graduate in Juneand would then come home 
for the summer. She realized also that the 
girl should be put to work in the church 
immediately. So the first week after the 
girl returned, this pastor’s wife went to 
call on her and told her she was just the 
person to relieve her of the burden of a 
Sunday school class. The girl was per- 
fectly delighted and immediately took up 
the responsibility of keeping interested a 
class of fifty young girls! 

2. Find out who the college girls are who 
are teaching your children. 

Of all the college girls perhaps the most 
forlérn and neglected one is the girl who 
goes to a strange town to teach. She often 
becomes so lonesome and homesick that 
she cannot put her heart into her work. 

To one of our fair-sized towns a college 
woman came to teach. She was refined, 
cultured and from a very good family. 
One thoughtful women of over eighty 
called on her, invited her to her home, in- 
troduced her to the women, took her to 
church and helped to make her a part of 
the community life. The girl as a result 
became very happy and_ enthusiastic 
about the place and took hold of church 
work with a will. She took a Sunday school 
class, assisted in the Christian Endeavor 


and gave valuable help in the Missionary 
Society. As a result, she loves this town 
and her friends there, and best of all, gives 
all that she has to the children of these 
women. 

3. Ask a college girl to help you with your 
Missionary Program. 

Last winter a college girl came to New 
York to take the library training course. 
She did most of her practice work in 
branch libraries down on the East Side 
where she had a chance to become ac- 
quainted with hundreds of little foreigners. 
She went home at the end of the year to 
take a position in the library in her own 
town. Not long afterwards some ladies 
came to call and said, ‘‘ At the Missionary 
meeting on Wednesday afternoon we are 
going to have a program on Immigration, 
and knowing that you had a chance to see 
something of the life of foreigners in New 
York, we want you to come and tell us of 
your work.”” Well, the girl’s work was her 
life, and she was delighted to go and talk 
about it, even though she didn’t know a 
thing about a Missionary Society. She 
said afterwards, ‘Well, I certainly was 
surprised, for I found that work for the for- 
eigners in this country is missionary work 
and that I was being a missionary without 
knowing it. And instead of its being a 
very stupid program as I had expected, it 
was tremendously interesting and I learned 
lots.” 

The next points are concerned with ask- 
ing a college girl to be a delegate to a 
Presbyterial meeting or to be a synodical 
officer. This, translated into good Bap- 
tist parlance, is to ask her to state a con- 
vention or an associational gathering or to 
some summer conference. The beginning 
of enthusiasm often comes through being 
sent as a delegate to something. 

The sixth point has to do with those 
who are fortunate enough to live in college 
towns. They are told to get acquainted 
with the students, invite them to the fam- 
ily pew and home to dinner. The story 
is told of how one’college boy was so in- 
vited home to dinner, and how he later 
said, ‘‘Because you helped me when I 
needed it, I kept going to church all 
through college, and I have been working 
in our church ever since I graduated.” 

Lastly, you are urged to call on the col- 
lege woman who comes to your town as a 
bride. 

* * * 

“The closet is not an asylum for the in- 
dolent and worthless Christian. It is not a 
nursery where none but babes belong. It 
is the battlefield of the church; its citadel; 
the scene of heroic and unearthly con- 
flict. The closet is the base of supplies 
for the Christian and the church. Cut off 
from it there is nothing left but retreat and 
disaster. The energy for work, the mastery 
over self, the deliverance from fear, all 
spiritual results and graces, are much ad- 
vanced by prayer. The difference between 
the strength, the experience, the holiness 
of Christians is found in the contrast in 
their praying.” —E. M. Bounds. 
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NEW SERIES No. 10.—SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 
f° For a correct set of answers for the year a first prize will be given, consisting of 
one missionary book. For correct answers to four of the puzzles each month for the 
year, a year’s subscription to MIssIONs, sent to any address. 

Send your answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Answers to May Puzzles 


Rev. C. Holland. 

Rev. Edward E. Cox. 
Rev. William G. Hooper. 
G. L. Hall. 

Rev. W. R. Millam. 

Rev. Eugene E. Stocking. 


Se SUN G0 RO te 


This Is An Example of What Our 
Devoted Club Managers Are Doing 


Mrs. B. J. Townsend, First Baptist 
Church, North Adams, Mass., eighty-four 
years of age, has been club manager since 
Misstons began in 1910, and has increased 
the club for Missions from 35 subscribers 
to the Jubilee number, 100! 

This has been a gradual growth of more 
than ten years, and has included many 
miles of travel over our hilly streets, all for 
the*Master’s glory. Last year, 1920, the 
club had 102 members. With the in- 
creased rate of $1, and loss by death and 
removal, the number went down to 84. To 
get it back to 102 seemed impossible, 95 
being the sum total last December. When 
the Jubilee challenge came, the other five 
were procured, to the complete joy of all. 


Mrs. Townsend’s little granddaughter, 
Prudence Jane Crawford, received as a 
souvenir of the Jubilee meetings the 
Jubilee Book containing the autographs of 
Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Peabody, Mrs. 
Mac Leish, and Mrs. Crawford, written 
with the pen of Dr. Ferguson; also Dr. 
Ferguson’s own autograph and that of Dr. 
Grose. With this and a candle from the 
Jubilee Birthday Cake, she will have 
memories to relate at the next fifty years’ 
assembly. Her mother, 


May Townsend Crawford. 


Words Frequently Misspelled 


Average, not avarage. 

Response, not responce. 
Exhortation, not exortation. 
Virgin, not vergin. 

Primitive, not primative. 
Comparatively, not comparitively. 
Preferring, not prefering. 
Hypocrisy, not hypocrasy. 
Attach, not attatch. 

Connecticut, not Connecticutt. 
Give my compliments, not complements. 











Baker's Cocoa 


ZS JOP 


Robust Men 





and all who must have a 
great deal of tissue build- 
ing material to repair the 
waste caused by physical 
and mental labor. « It is 
delicious, pure and whole- 
some, and is made by a 
perfect mechanical pro- 
cess, without the use of 
chemicals, so preserving 
the exquisite flavor, 
aroma and color of 
Yas, the high grade 
cocoa beans. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES 
SENT FREE 


| Walter Baker & Cold) 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Has made a specialty of service to Missionaries in 
cg lands for over 25 years. Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and ship- 
ping your overseas equipment. You save money 
by taking advantage of our low carload freight 
rates. 

Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR and 
large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 
free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 
Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 
tainable on high quality merchandise. 

We GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OuR Mep- 

CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 











WORLD FAMOUS 5 
Folding Organ 

BEST ON SALE 
Used the World over 
by Missionaries, | BEST 
Christian Workers, |PRICES 
in Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Open Air Work where 
Portable Organs are re- 
quired. Free Catalogue. 

BILHORN BROS. 

136 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 

Mention this Adv. 
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MISSIONS 


A Valuable Page for Reference—History in Brief 


Important Dates 


1871, April 3—-Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, 
organized in Boston. 

1871, May 9—Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of 
the West, organized in Chicago. 

1871, Dec. 16—-Two missionaries, one from each Society, sailed 
together from New York for Burma. 

1871—Kemendine School organized, Rangoon, Burma. 

1873, June 11—Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society 
organized. 

1873—Miss Adele Fielde began training Bible women inSwatow, 
China. 

1878—Telugu Famine and Pentecost. 

First training of Bible Women by Adele Fielde, Swatow. 

1880, April—Home for missionaries’ children opened, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 

1880—Beginnings of Medical Mission work, Burma, China. 

1881—NMissions in France and Sweden begun. 

1883—First single woman sent to Africa. 

1883—Bible Training Class, India, Miss Rauschenbusch. 

1883—Helping Hand and Little Helpers published. 

1890—Mrs. N. M. Waterbury becomes Home Secretary, Boston. 

1892—Training of missionary candidates inaugurated. 

1892—Kindergarten Training Schools established, Burma. 
1893—Leper work begun by Dr. Mitchell in Moulmein. 

1893—Home for missionaries’ children opened, Morgan Park, Ill. 

1894—Dr. Mitchell and Miss Haswell opened the Leper Asylum 
in Moulmein, Burma. Average number of inmates, 50. 

1898—Dr. Catherine Mabie reaches Banza Manteke, Africa. 
1900—Mres. Safford visits the foreign field. 

1902—Mrs. Henry W. Peabody becomes Chairman of Central 
Committee for the United Study of Foreign Missions. 

1903—First missionaries sent to the Philippines. 

1910—Woman’s National Jubilee celebration. Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of organization of first Woman’s Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

1913, May 17-19—Unification Meeting in Detroit. 

1913-1914—Districts organized. 

1914, June 16—First Annual Meeting, Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society at Boston, in connection 
with celebration of Judson Centennial. 

1914, June 17—Received as cooperating organization in 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

1915—Organization of World Wide Guild. 

1916, Feb. 4—Death of Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Secretary of the 

Society of the West for 30 years. 

1917—Organization of Children’s World Crusade. 

1917—Organization of Extension Department. 

1918—Organization of Jubilee Plans. 

1915, July—Opening of first Union College for Women at 
Madras, India. 

1915, September—Opening of Ginling, Second Union College for 
Women, at Nanking, China. 

1916, August-——-Work of Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society transferred to W. A. B. F. M. S. 

1918, April—Opening of third Union College for Women, at 
Tokyo, Japan. 

1918, August—Opening of Union Medical School for Women at 
Vellore, India. 

1920, October—-Opening of Medical Training School for Women, 
Shanghai, China. 

1920—Sending out of deputation to the Far East, by a Feder- 

ation of Women’s Boards. 

1920, June—Headquarters moved to New York. 

1920, Oct. 15—Death of Alice E. Stedman, for twenty-four years 

Treasurer. 

1921, June 21-22—National Jubilee meeting of the Society at 

Des Moines. 





Golcen Jubilee Organization 


NATIONAL CABINET 


PRESIDENT OF THE GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, President W. A. B. F. M. S. 


CABINET OF THE Four SEASONS 
Mrs. H. W. Peabody, Foreign Vice-President 
Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Home Administration Vice-President 
Mrs. J. S. Scott, Honorary President 
Mrs. T. E. Adams, Recording Secretary 


DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS 


The District Organizations consist of a President of the 
District Jubilee Year, a Director of Holidays and a Cabinet of 
twelve Months. Each Month has four Weeks who carried out 
the plans by securing Days and Hours. 

DistRICT JUBILEE PRESIDENTS 

Atlantic District—Mrs. H. M. Kendrick, Washington 

Central District—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Chicago 

Columbia River District—Mrs. James Failing, Portland 

East Central District—Mrs. B. B. Thresher, Dayton 

New England District—Miss Hilda L. Olson, Providence 

New York District—Mrs. James F. Pratt, New York 

Northwestern District—Mrs. A. F. Gale, Minneapolis 

Rocky Mountain District—Mrs. J. M. P. Martin, Denver 

South Pacific District—Mrs. Bertram C. Davies, Los Angeles 

West Central District—Mrs. W. M. Gray, Chanute, Kansas 


THE JUBILEE RECRUITS 


New missionaries who go out to the foreign fields during 
the year of Jubilee: 
Grace Hill, New Brunswick, N. J., to Bengal-Orissa 
Lucy Russell, St. Joseph, Mo., to Japan 
Waneta Deer, Crawfordsville, Ind., to Japan 
Emilie Schultz, White Plains, N. Y., to East China 
Mrs. Beulah Kenyon, Berkeley, Cal., to East China 
Charlotte Larner, Newark, N. J., to East China 
Bessie Yeamans, Watertown, S. D., to Bengal-Orissa 
Anne Harris, Council Bluffs, Ia., to East China 
Marion Tait, Rockford, IIl., to Assam 
Edna Smith, Bloomfield, N. J., to South China 
Katherine Bohn, St. Louis, Mo., to South China 
Edda Mason, Iowa Falls, Ia., to South China 
Edith Stansbury, Davison, Mich., to South China 
Carrie Shurtleff, Boston, Mass., to West China 
Mary Mathew, Clarkesburg, W. Va., to West China 
Helen Tufts, Vernon, New York, to Burma 
Esther Nelson, Custer, Wash., to Burma 
Emma Geis, Boston, Mass., to Burma 
Gertrude Teele, Hudson, Mass., to Burma 
Susan Ferguson, Newton Center, Mass., to South India 
Harriet Barrington, Granville, Ohio, to South India 
Florence Crane, Toronto, Canada, to Africa 
Sadie Robbins, Chicago, IIl., to South India 
Mayme Goldenburg, Cincinnati, Ohio, to Philippine Islands 
Margaret Stevens, Newport, R. I., to Burma 
Malinda Miller, Stanford, Ky., to Burma 
E. Ruth Paul, Ottawa, Kansas, to Assam 


INTERESTING FACTS 


1871-1872 CONTRASTS 1920-1921 

eins sesay sete Missionaries................ 257 

es goenxk Hee an VTE) SS EA Ae ea ae ee 10 
neers « rU ENR 2505.2 5.0 oi Path 112 

RE, ba sg ehaate nee’ MGNOGING 6 2.6 0.80 Fen Sho. aed 1,025 
a SS ae ee eeerers 122,968 

- ES ae et: Bible Women.............. 225 
Wiewiivaaetiacan Native Assistants........... 1,767 
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“STUDIES IN STEWARDSHIP” 


Pastors and teachers of men’s classes will 
welcome Studies in Stewardship by Dr. 
E. M. Poteat. This book has been pre- 
pared under the direction of the Mission- 
ary Education Department to fill a distinct 
need made known through inquiries of 
pastorsand leaders. The material it brings 
together will be a distinct aid for study 
groups in churches, student conferences 
and institutés. It seeks to make clear the 
fundamental principles underlying the 
Stewardship Movement and so to furnish a 
basis for the organization of local leagues of 
Christian stewards. 

Never before has there been so wide and 
deep an interest in the conception of 
stewardship, nor so clear an appreciation of 
the relation of stewardship to the whole 
program of the Kingdom of God. All 
Christian enterprise is assured of a great 
plunge forward when the whole Church of 
Christ lays hold of and puts into practice 
the principles expounded in these studies. 
The carefully selected bibliography in- 
cludes books which deal with both the 
principles and practice of stewardship and 
increases the value of the book as an addi- 
tion to the pastor’s library. 


For YOUNG PEOPLE AND INTERMEDIATES 


In addition to the Adult and Junior 
Mission Study books, two excellent books 
especially for young people and _inter- 
mediates have been prepared this year: 

World Friendship, Inc., by J. Lovell 
Murray. The aim of this book is to show 
the many different phases of work carried 
on in connection with the modern foreign 
mission enterprise. Written in an inter- 
esting popular style, it brings together for 
young people who are facing the question 
of life work the wide range of service 
offered by missions today—medical, in- 
dustrial, educational, literary, evangelistic. 
Mr. Murray’s approach is concrete and the 
book contains a great many stories and 
illustrations on the varied tasks which 
missionaries on each field are carrying on, 
and will furnish a strong foundation on 
which to build a permanent interest in 
missions, 

Playing Square With Tomorrow, by Fred. 
Eastman, presents a challenge based on a 
wide survey of the world’s needs and our 
present delinquencies, drawing the con- 
trast between a life of self-interest and one 
of unselfish service. It is unusually rich in 
fresh, graphic, concrete material from 
typical situations. The purpose of the 
writer is to lay our country’s future, beset 
as it is with problems, upon the hearts and 
consciences of the generation coming into 
power. Among all remedial measures, 
nothing can take the place of lives that 
accept Christ’s principles and follow his 
way of service. The book will have wide 
currency among young people who are not 
afraid to face facts and who will not shrink 
‘rom hard tasks. The young people are 
planning to promote a society-wide pro- 
gram of mission study. 
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NEW MISSIONARY BOOKS 








Friday’s Footprints 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 

Here are missionary stories—almost two score 
of them—told by a master of story-telling who 
has so coordinated her work and who presents 
her material in such a fascinating way that to 
read her chapters is to take a personally conducted 
tour around the world of missionary interest. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 


Old Trails and New 


By Coz HayNE 
An illustrated collection of true stories of Home 
Mission fields, presented under five general cap- 
tions: ‘‘ The Frontier,’’ ‘‘The City,” “‘ Rural Com- 
munities,” ‘Industrial Communities,” and 
‘‘Americans All.’’ The volume includes stories 
of the Frontier, City, and Rural Missions. It 
tells us of foreign-speaking work, the Gospel 
Cruisers, the chapel cars, the Mexican, Central 
American, and Indian Missions. 
Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25 net 





The God of the Out- 


of-Doors 
A Pageant 
By ROBERT FRANCIS ALLEN 


The theme of this pageant is God’s progressive 
revelation of himself in the book of nature to 
cavemen, Indian, Puritan, and man of modern 
culture. Admirably adapted for use at summer 
assemblies, where the natural surroundings of 
woods, hills, and water afford the proper scenery 
in which the adequacy of this fine representation 
of the response of man’s heart and mind to God in 





JUST PUBLISHED 





SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS 





The Garo Jungle Book 


By WILLIAM CAREY 

A notable missionary monograph, ably written, 
combining the lure of a story with worth-while 
facts. The book throbs with human interest, in 
the description of the wild hill people, their moun- 
tain habitat, the contacts of some of their own 
men with civilization and Christianity, the 
strength and weakness of these first native apos- 
tles, and the development of the mission under 
American leadership. Profusely illustrated. 

Cloth, $2.00 net 


Child of the Sea 


By Mrs. J. P. DUGGAN 
The journal of a Christian worker in Porto Rico 
in the years immediately subsequent to the pas- 
sage of the island into possession by the United 
States. 
Cloth, $1.50 net 









his world of awfulness and grandeur and beauty 
will be readily appreciated. 
Paper, 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a dozen 


Story Telling Lessons 
By HENRY EDWARD TRALLE, M.A., Th.D. 


We have in this volume a scientific approach to 
a popular subject, couched in simple, vigorous 
English. ‘‘The author handcuffs the reader's 
attention in the first chapter, and holds it captive 
to the end.’’ Suitable not only for rapid reading, 
but a real text-book for use in training classes in 
the local churches and in community schools. 
Cloth, 75 cents net 
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OUR CORPORATE NAME 
—is— 
‘<WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY” 


Executive Secretary 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 


276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





OUR CORPORATE NAME 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Society” 


Executive Secretary 
CHARLES L. WHITE 
Treasurer 
SAMUEL BRYANT 
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Christian Business Man Urgently Needed 


For Service with the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
At Matadi, Congo Belge 


Qualifications: 


Sterling Christian Character 


Business Experience 


Speaking and Writing Knowledge of French Age Between 25 and 35 


Married or Single 


College Training Preferred 


Write P. H. J. Lerrigo, Candidate Secretary, 276 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Home Missions as a National 
Institution 


By Witt C. CHAPPELL 
Executive Secretary Pittsburg Baptist Association 


It would be comparatively easy to dis- 
miss the meaning of the missionary enter- 
prise among foreign-speaking people by 
giving statistics for their churches, the 
sums granted, the number added and the 
total membership. But this method could 
not give a true estimate of the work nor 
would it reveal its significance. During the 
present crisis when change is the world 
law, when institutions are being tested, 
when old beliefs and customs are being 
given up, when radicalism of the most 
extreme type is rampant, our missions have 
rendered a double service. First, they 
have tried to interpret America to the 
immigrant. They have done this both by 
setting forth its historic ideals and by 
personal contact with true Americans in 
whom those ideals are incarnated. Denied 
in the main first-hand knowledge except 
with un-American phases of our life, many 
have testified that they have found the 
true American ideals only in our churches. 

But if the Society has thus served our 
country, it has secondly taught the sal- 
vation that Christ brings and which alone 
is sufficient for the individual and for 
society. He has been unceasingly pro- 
claimed as the one Lord of all life and the 
law of His Kingdom as the one law that is 
adequate for all the relationships of life. 
America and Christ are thus indissolubly 
bound together in the minds of many of 
our newcomers. To have rendered such a 
service for the nation, in such a year, is a 
work of immeasurable value. 


Keuka College for Women 


We have received the first catalog of 
Keuka College, the Baptist school for 
women which is to open next September 
in the college buildings at Keuka Park, 
N. Y. We note that Mrs. Montgomery 
is one of the trustees and also one of the 
The catalog is thoroughly 


lecturers. 
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modern, and President Arthur H. Norton 
is to be congratulated on the progress 
made. The college was founded by the 
Free Baptists in 1890, but in 1916 instruc- 
tion was suspended until an adequate en- 
dowment could be secured. The Board of 
Education is back of the institution, which 
has been reorganized as a standard college 
for women. 


To Club Managers 


We have coin envelopes for the use of 
our Club Managers. If you can use these 
to advantage, send in your request to 
Misstons, 276 Fifth Ave., New York, and 
prompt response will come. We also have 
a most attractive folder, to aid in reaching 
non-subscribers. Let us know how we can 
help you. .« 

Proof copies of the halftone on pages 
352-3 can be had for 25 cents. Write to 
MISSIONS for them. 


A Capital Idea 


The Loyal Workers Class of the First 
Baptist Church, Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, has become thoroughly awakened 
to the cause of missions. In order that the 
whole class might become better ac- 
quainted with the work our own dear 
missionaries have undertaken and that 
they might understand more fully the 
needs of foreign lands, the class has taken 
the Question Box on the first page of 
Missions for study. We use it as a con- 
test. Captains are chosen for two sides, 
and they in turn select the other members, 
as in a spelling match. The class meets 
once a month for a contest and much 
interest is shown, many having succeeded 
in finding all the answers. MISSIONS is 
being read more than ever before. The 
losing side each month is required to 
furnish the program for the succeeding 
month.—Mrs. Vera Long. 


COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
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ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Facutty of ten members. Thorough and com- 
prehensive curriculum with Biblical courses in the 
Old and New Testaments, courses in the English 
Bible, Biblical and Systematic Theology, Church 
History, Christian Ethics and Sociology, Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology, Religious Educa- 
tion, the History and Philosophy of Religion and 
Missions, Church Cooperations, Elocution and 
Oratory. Wide choice of electives. 

EquIpMENT. Dormitory building with parlor, 
music room and bowling alleys. Library of 50,- 
000 volumes, Attractive/ chapel and class rooms. 

Decree of B.D, granted at graduation and 
degree of M.Th. for special graduate work. All 
courses in the University of Rochester available 
to Seminary students. Correspondence welcomed. 
Illustrated catalogue for the asking. 


Address CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, President 
or J. W. A. STEWART, Dean, Rochester, N. Y. 








School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President. 
A Graduate School for Special Missionary Prep- 
aration. Interdenominational. Open to candi- 
dates, appointees and missionaries. Large fac- 
ulty. Exceptional library. Courses in phonetics, 
certain vernaculars, history and religions of mis- 
sion fields, sociology, Bible, business methods, 
etc. Phonetics laboratory. Address 

DEAN, E. W. CAPEN, Ph. D., Hartford, Conn. 

Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Scholarly and practical training for the ministry. 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 

Training Sunday school and other lay workers. 








——The Kennedy—— 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 
ARTS—SCIENCE—MUSIC 
Affiliated with Baptist and Congregational denominations 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 








GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President 


THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
A School for Leaders—Founded 1825 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many 
opportunities for missionary, philanthropic and practical work. 
University offers special free privileges to approved Newton students. 


Harvard 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 











The Kansas City Theological Seminary 
Central School of the Continent 
Splendid Courses, Location, Faculty 
Degrees for College Graduates 
Twentieth Year President P. W. Crannell, D.D. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





of Th.M. and Ph.D. 


Expense not exceeding $10 a year for tuition and 








CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room rent free. Scholarships available to approved students. Seminary’s relations to 
University of Pennsylvania warrant the following courses : 


1. Courses for Pastors—Seminary : Degree of B.D. or Diploma. 
2. Coursesin Religious Education and Missions—Seminary and University: Degrees of B.D. and A.M. 
3. Courses for Advanced Work in Education and Social Service—Seminary and University: Degree 


MILTON G. EVANS, LL.D., President, CHESTER, PA. 


Crozer Seminary maintains a Correspondence Course for worthy 
The Course covers four years and leads to a faculty certificate. It embraces the usual six theological disciplines. 


ELI S. REINHOLD, A.M., Director, Chester, Pa. 


men unable to take a course in residence. 


























